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Top of Haleakala looming above the clouds 


ITHOUT Gregg Shorthand I should 
never have been here in these beau- 
tiful Islands, and I want all readers 
of the Gregg Writer to share with me the de- 
light of a recent trip up Haleakala, the largest 
extinct crater in the world, whose rim at its 
highest point rises 10,032 feet above sea level 
Interspersed with trips such as these, the most 
tedious of daily work (and we all have some 
of that kind) is lent a touch of glory. A 
glance from my office window, or rather 
through the screen of the lanai (porch) upon 
which I work, shows the great mountain in 
the wonder of its constant changes. It sets me 
thinking of pleasant trips past and future, and 
is in itself an ever-increasing source of in- 
spiration. 
From the end of the automobile road (at 
Olinda) a few miles of easy, gradual climb- 


House, which 1s 
This great 


ing brought us to the Rest 
perched on the rim of the crater 
gulf is over seven miles long and two miles 
wide, and within it the whole of Manhattan 
Island could be buried a quarter of a mil 
deep! It was almost sunset when we reached 
the top and the clouds were just beginning to 
pour in at a great gap in the crater wall, like 
sheep into their fold, but before they filled 
the crater, there was time enough to get a 
magnificent view of the numerous cones in its 
bed almost three thousand feet below, and to 
admire their amazing colors 

The sunrise was even more wonderful than 
the sunset. Stretched out on all sides was a 
great sea of clouds almost level on top, and 
masses of clouds hung about the different 
islands. I watched from the first faint glow 
on the horizon until the sun came up over the 
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edge of the clouds, a great transparent globe 
growing rapidly brighter until one could not 
look at it. The clouds separated here and 
there, giving glimpses of a clear, smooth sea 
with clouds reflected in it. The whole time 
we were on top the air was unusually clear. 
We could see the island of Hawaii, more than 
a hundred miles away, the two large sczaks, 
Mauna Kea and Mauna Loa, and one smaller 
one, all a mbst exquisite fairy blue. One 
could not tire of gazing upon them. 

We tramped along the edge of the crater 
till noon, and I must needs go up all the little 
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We climbed one of the brilliant cones and 
ate our lunch on its rim, gazing out into the 
desolation of lava and cinders, and drinking 
in the beautiful coloring. Then we plodded 
on across the crater until we came to what 
is called “The Bubble.” This camping spot 
amused me very much. It is just a hole in 
the ground amongst the cinders and rough 
lava rock, for all the world like a great 
badger hole. It would be difficult to find if 
it were not for the tin cans scattered about 
and glittering in the sunlight—tin cans, spoor 
of men in the desert wastes all over the 
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(4) Sunset shadows in 4 











(2) Cones in crater of 
Haleakala 








crater 


(3) Silversword 
(1) Top of Haleakala, Maui, Hawaii 


peaks to see what different and interesting 
views of the other fascinating islands and 
of the shores and details of this one I could 
win. Far off in the dim distance, flat and 
faint, we thought we could see Oahu, the 
best-known island of the group, because of 
its fair city of Honolulu and the beach at 
Waikiki. The others thought they could see 
as much from one peak as I could see from 
three, but the slightest change of angle makes 
a marvelous difference and well repays the 
extra effort. 

I was loth to leave the rim and go down, 
but at noon all the party went back except 
my guide and me, and we set off with our 
packs down the sliding cinders into the crater. 


world, and, sad to say, sometimes in the wood 
and by the sea, too. It was the first time that 
a litter of that sort had not disgusted me 
This time it struck me as a light from a win- 
dow when one has walked long on an unknown 
trail in the dark and is tired. I felt glad, 
somehow, of this association with the careless 
ones who had scattered it. 

There was a roomy cave about four feet 
high under ground and after building a nice 
fire, feasting on berries gathered from bushes 
near by (together with more _ substantia! 
food!) and watching the sunset around the 
great crater rim about us, we crawled in and 
rolled up in our blankets for the night. In 
the morning, after eating more berries, and 
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some bacon toasted on sticks over a cheerful 
fire, we rolled up our packs and set off again 
through the cinders and rough lava, threading 
our way between the vari-colored cones, past 
the Bottomless Pit, and along an ancient 
Hawaiian road of fitted lava rock. We saw 
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at last we came to the beginning of thicker 
vegetation, a fern or two springing green and 
fresh from the cinders, real grass getting 
thicker and thicker, bushes closer together. 
We climbed a little way up the cliff and put 
our packs in a cave, ate our lunch in the mouth 











(1) Sunrise from top of Haleakala 


(2) Island of Lanai 


several beautiful specimens of the celebrated 
Silversword, which the many wild goats and 
careless hikers are trying their best to ex- 
terminate, and we passed three ancient Ha- 
waiian grave yards with graves outlined in 
tiny pieces of lava rock or marked by piles of 
larger pieces. 

Here and there through the crater we had 
passed bushes and tufts of hardy grass, but 


(3) Dusk and sunset, West Maui Mountains 


of it and then set off to have a look at Koolau 
Gap through which the clouds pour into the 
crater at night and out again in the morning, 
and to find some fresh water. 

We came upon two or three lone trees, and 
at the top of the gap vegetation grew thick 
and impenetrable, a great relief after the 
cinders and bare rock. We found a tiny pool 
of beautiful clear water, ice cold, seeping 
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down through the rocks, drank our fill, and 
filled our canteens, then made our way back 
to our cave where, by a bonny little fire, we 
watched the sun set and the stars come out, 
the English skylarks giving us a much appre- 
ciated evening concert. 

They greeted us at breakfast with another 
rapturous chorus, and soon after six we were 
slowly covering the steep, zigzag trail that 
goes up the rocky cliff to the rim. 

After reaching it we went down through 
brush and grassy pasture dotted with cattle, 
till we came again to Olinda, where the 
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road begins, and ate our lunch. The road 
was for the most part lined with eucalyptus 
trees on both delightfully cool and 
refreshing. 

Our packs were getting a bit weary to bear, 
but we had not arranged for a car to meet 
us, so we plodded on down through the rolling 
green hills to the pineapple fields, most of the 
distance to the railroad, getting a pickup the 
last two or three miles. 

It was an unusually interesting trip, and | 
do hope I have succeeded in giving you some 
idea of its fascination. 


sides, 











New York Schools to Compete for Gregg 
Writer Expert Medals and City Cup 


This Month at Hunter College 


HE New York City Gregg Shorthand 
Teachers’ Association will conduct its an- 
nual shorthand contest at Hunter College 
(Chapel), entrance on Park Avenue between 
68th and 69th Streets, Manhattan, on Satur- 
day, May 29. The doors will be open at 9:00 
a. m. and the dictation will begin at 9:30 sharp. 
This annual event is given to stimulate gen- 
eral interest and to develop a higher standard 
of work in the classroom. A silver loving 
cup, which at present is held by the Bushwick 
High School, Brooklyn, is offered to the school 
whose students turn in the greatest number of 
100% transcripts on the 80 words a minute 
test. This school Accuracy Championship is 
open to all students of Gregg Shorthand in 


actual attendance in any public, private, or 
parochial school who have had not more than 
four hundred periods of regular classroom in- 
struction. Securing the 80-words-a-minute cer- 
tificate in the Gregg Writer Transcription 
Test is a requisite for this contest. Students 
may also try for individual awards at this 
speed. The 100-word event is open to all. 

At this same meet the Gregg Writer Expert 
Medals will be competed for. Dictations at 
125 and 150 words a minute will be given and 
all those who qualify will receive these medals. 

Application forms for participation in the 
contest can be secured from the secretary of 
the organization, Mr. A. A. Bowle, 20 West 
47 Street, New York City. 
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History of Decoration 


From Gothic Through Renaissance 
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Shorthand Word-Building Contest 


Eleven Cash Prizes Offered 


Will You 


Win One? 


Your Material 


ERE is a new contest which we have 
Ib] never tried before in shorthand. It is 

a shorthand variation of the old-time 
word-game we used to play, taking a rather 
lengthy word (Constantinople used to be a 
favorite) and seeing how many words we 
could construct from different combinations of 
the various letters composing the word. 

In this contest the object is to see how many 
words may be written in shorthand using the 
shorthand characters in the word philan- 
thropist, and following the rules given. 

A prize of $5.00 will be awarded to the 
person sending the longest list complying with 
all the rules. Ten prizes of $1.00 each will 
be awarded to those sending in the ten papers 
next in order of merit. 

Any teacher, stenographer, reporter, or 
writer using Gregg Shorthand is eligible to 
compete, but all papers not complying with 
the rules of the contest will be automatically 
disqualified. We want to call particular atten- 
tion to Rule 5, stipulating that every paper 
must bear a statement certifying that it is the 
unaided work of the one submitting it. This 
is not intended to bar the use of reference 
books, such as the longhand or shorthand dic- 
tionary, but is intended to prevent any collabo- 
ration in the preparation of papers. 


Rules of the Contest 


1. Envelopes containing papers must be addressed: 
Worp-Burtpinec Eprror 
Tue Greco Writer 
16 West 47 Sreeer 
New Yor«, N. Y. 

2. If a number of papers are submitted from one 
school they should be sent in one envelope. 

3. All papers must reach this office by noon of 
July 30, 1926. 

4. Each paper must bear the name and address of 
the one submitting it, and also the name of the school 
and teacher, if any. 

5. Each paper must truthfully bear the following 
statement: “I have received no aid from any one in 
preparing this paper.” 


6. Teachers sending in clubs of papers from their 
pupils should attach a slip bearing only their name 
and the name and address of their school, just as 
they wish it listed in the report of the contest, to 
gether with the number of papers submitted. This 
will facilitate our giving a complete report, with 
proper credit to each teacher. 

7. The words must be numbered and arranged in 
columns, alphabetically, the shorthand outline being 
given immediately followed by the typewritten key to 
word. (If for any reason no typewriter is available, 
papers may be submitted in longhand.) If the short- 
hand outline is incorrect, the word will not be 
counted. 

8. In building new words, the circles may be writ- 
ten either clockwise or reversed, and any letter may 
be used as a prefix or a suffix, as desired; that is, 
you may form the words knee or near, and sinful 
No letter may be used more than once in any one 
word unless it occurs twice in the original. For 
example, as there is only one a in the shorthand 
outline for philanthropist, no word may be con 
structed employing more than one a in the shorthand 
outline. 

9. It is not permissable to use the plural form of 
nouns, nor the third person singular of verbs as an 
additional word; that is, you may use the word feel 
but not feels; lane but not lanes. All other deriva 
tives are permissible. 

10. When a shorthand form stands for more than 
one word, each word should be listed and numbered 
separately, that is, s stands for is and his. Both 
words should be given a separate number on your list. 

11. No report on papers submitted can be given 
except that published in the Gregg Writer for Octo 
ber, 1926. We cannot acknowledge receipt of papers, 
but if the sender will enclose an acknowledgment 
already prepared on a self-addressed government post 
card, it will be returned as evidence that the papers 
have reached us safely. 

12. No fee is required with these papers. In case 
of a tie between two or more contestants, the full 
prize will be given to each. 

13. Keep a carbon copy of your list. If you 
should think of a few more words before the closing 
date of the contest, recopy the list, adding the new 
words, mark it “revised list,” and send it to us 
Your first entry will be automatically cancelled 


We must acknowledge our indebtedness for 
the idea of this contest to Miss Marie Marik, 
Long Island City, New York, and to Miss 
Rachel Harlan, Manchester, New Hampshire. 
This idea was sent in by both in the popular 
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“Contest Contest” which was held last summer. any other kind of contest you would like, tel! 
If you like this contest and want another us what it is, and if it is practicable we shall 
one sometime, please tell ‘us so. If there is be glad to try it. 


Remember—all papers must be in our hands July 30 


at twelve o'clock noon! 


—_ 


Fix Your Limit 
By Jane Dixon 


In the “New York Telegram” 
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Your Notebook, A Mirror 


white, and the wonderful mirror which 

told the wicked queen the truth despite 
all her efforts. Your notebook is like that 
mirror. In spite of anything you can do, it 
reflects your shorthand ability by the very 
images it contains. 

Your notebook should be kept as business- 
like as possible. It should be well arranged 
and neat. Nothing looks worse than a note- 
book arranged in a slip-shod manner, with 
the pages torn and crumpled, the paper dirty, 
and the cover looking as though it had been 
chewed by the family pup. It makes a busi- 
ness man look but once. It tells him that that 
type of person is lazy, incompetent, and en- 
tirely unsuited to his needs. 


Y wi remember the fairy story, Snow- 


Use all the Space 


The mirror tells the truth. A good busi- 
ness man must be economical, and likewise 
those under him. The notebook should be 
filled from margin to margin, from line to 
line, and from cover to cover. It is surprising 
how lines skipped here and there mount up. 
We are sure these would be few and far be- 
tween if the stenographer had to buy his own 
notebooks. 


Date Your Dictation and Indicate 
Inclosures 


Each day’s dictation should be dated before 
work is begun. This may mean much at some 
time, for the dates on notebooks have often- 
times played great parts in law suits. As each 
letter is written it should be cancelled, and as 
you may occasionally need to know exactly 
when the dictation was typed, in addition to 
the day on which the notes were taken, why 
not use your dater between the lines, or in the 
margin, instead of merely drawing a line 
through the letter when you have finished tran- 
scribing it? 

Inclosures should be clearly noted at the end 
of the letter, below the initials of the “boss” 


and yourself, in order that they may not be 
overlooked when the mail is put up. 


Let Your Notes Be Good 


Of course, there are other things that may 
be taken into consideration in discussing note- 
books, such as small, compact notes legibly 
written, a knowledge of the phrasing prin- 
ciples, the use of longhand, etc. It seems un- 
necessary that after studying shorthand for 
some months or years, a stenographer too 
often must fill out his shorthand vocabulary 
with longhand. It takes more time and gives 
an employer the impression that perhaps his 
stenographer does not know all that he should. 
Perhaps, he does not, in truth. Nothing 
should go into your notebook but the material 
that really belongs in it. It is wise to remem- 
ber that in accepting a position your notebook 
becomes the property of your employer and 
therefore should not contain any personal notes 
and memoranda. 


Notebook Pictures Your Real Shorthand 
A bility 

A daily notebook gives one a clearer idea 
of the ability of the writer than does a pre- 
pared specimen. While preparing a perfect 
specimen, the writer grips his pen in a clutch 
that almost stops the flow of ink, his arm be- 
comes rigid and refuses to obey his commands, 
and he becomes too tense to write easily. In 
the prepared specimen the writer may be 
nervous and too eager to make his work the 
best ever. This nervousness shows in. his 
specimen, while it does not in his daily work. 
In examining specimens submitted to us from 
time to time, we have often noted the great 
contrast in freedom of movement and style 
between the specimen itself and the shorthand 
letter accompanying it. 

Systematic method in keeping your note- 
book will give you confidence; so that in ap- 
plying for a position, if you are called upon 
to take a test, your notes will be as clear and 
legible as they are in your regular notebook. 
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Lesson XVII Lesson XVIII 


Words Words 
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> 
oe os +-G 2 
—> 


oO BF 


<I Ry Owe 
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What They Ask Us 


AVE you been wondering about some 
Nall point in theory that did not seem quite 

clear to you? Perhaps the following 
questions and answers cover just the points 
that have come up in your own study. Or if 
not here, you may find the answer in Mr. 
Gregg’s “Q’s and A’s of Shorthand Theory,” 
a little book giving 214 answers to questions 
asked him, and also a very helpful discussion 
of the Analogical Abbreviations, giving ex- 
amples in shorthand of words containing the 
various endings. It is a book you all should 
be familiar with. We will gladly help you 
out on any further point—should you want 
additional information. 


Please tell me why the comma s is used in the 
word person? 
It is because the right-s would be used if 


the word were written in full. 


cows 


What is the rule for omitting the vowe) in such 
words as facile, normal, actual, torture, and a num 
ber of others given in Lesson Twelve, pages 85 and 
86 of the Manual? It does not seem to me that any 
of the rules given will apply. 

The text does not give a specific rule for 
these words. Minor vowels may often be 
omitted where a more facile outline is obtained 
and their omission does not impair legibility. 
Write these words both with the vowel and 
without and see how much more facile the 
latter is. Then try reading them and you will 
be fully convinced of the justification for the 
omission. 


cos 


Why is not the circle in the word gained written on 
the back of the first curve? 

Because there is an angle between g and nd. 
and whenever there is an angle the circle is 
placed on the outside. 


cos 


In the word assessor why not write the last s uni- 
form with the curve rule? 

We use the most facile form instead of fol- 
lowing the s rules. 


cows 


Please tell me when the apostrophe is used in a 
shorthand outline. 

When the contracted form is the same as 
the original, the apostrophe is used for dis- 
tinction, as in # is not, it isn’t; it was not, 
it wasn't; we will, we'll; you will, you'll. 


Where the forms are different, of course, there 
is no need for the apostrophe, as in would not, 
wouldn’t; have not, haven't; do not, don’t. 


cos 


Is there any way I can tell when to omit the break 
in the ¢ circle? 

The break may be omitted in many common 
words such as life, my, quite, item, identify, 
etc. When this is done, it is necessary to 
memorize the forms. 


cos 


May I say that want is modified when preceded by 
a pronoun? 

Yes, when preceded by all the personal pro- 
nouns except they. 


cow 


Is there any way I can tell which s to use when 
joined to the blends? 


The s is used which would be used if joined 
to the original stroke, except after ten or tem 
when there is an intervening circle. In this 
case the s is used which gives uniform motion 
with the curve, placing the circle inside. 


cows 


Do we always disjoin in forming derivitives from 
wordsigns? 

No. We disjoin only when joining would 
be awkward or make the wordsign illegible. 


cos 


In the phrase “I had,’’ which way should the circle 
be made? 

It should be made with the right-motion. 
The left motion would make the phrase read 


“why would.” 
cos 


Is the outline for office o-f or o-s? 
The outline is o-s, a combination of of-is. 


cos 


How is the plural formed of such words as credit, 
claim, like, etc.? 

S is joined with an angle. That is, the circle 
is completed, the pen coming to a stop, and 
then the s is made. This prevents breaking 


the circle. 
cos 


When is the A dot omitted? 
The fA dot is omitted, much like the dot over 


the i in longhand. Some writers omit it almost 
entirely, while others show it with scrupulous 


(Continued on page 464) 
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SHORTHAND © 
in OTHER. LANDS 


Occasional Bits of News from Our Exchanges 


in France, Belgium, 


Germany, 


Spain, Russia, 


and England 


Retold by LOUIS A. LESLIE 
—" a 





OME time ago our Parisian contempo- 

rary, La Vérité Sténographique, con- 

ceived the novel and ingenious idea of 
having its subscribers donate prizes to be used 
as awards in transcribing contests. The lists 
of articles sent in for this purpose are a dem- 
onstration of the number of public-spirited 
shorthand writers in France! 

The gifts range all the way from engrav- 
ings to cakes of soap. Choosing at random 
we find a pair of gloves, a three-volume set 
of books, three pairs of stockings, a shawl, 
a large number of silk handkerchiefs, and 
numerous fountain pens. None of these, how- 
ever, aroused the slightest degree of covetous- 
ness in the editorial bosom, but when such 
items as a box of bonbons, a jar of preserves, 
and a pound of chocolates appeared on the 
list, we began to wish that we could read 
Métagraphie. And what can we say of our 
feelings when there appeared such lines as 
“Six bouteilles de vin clos Saint-Patrice,” 
and then as a climax, at the end of the list, 
“Deux bouteilles de champagne.” Evidently 
there are compensations in the lifé of a French 
shorthand student! 


ces 


NDER the heading “A Stenographic 

Monkey” the Revue Sténographique 
Belge gives an account of a monkey by the 
name of Zizi who, in three years, has learned 
shorthand so well that when there are visitors 
his master has only to mention the names of 
the people present for him to write them cor- 
rectly in shorthand on a piece of paper. The 
system of shorthand is not stated, but it must 
be even simpler than our American “thirty- 
day” systems. 


cows 


NE of the principal qualifications of a 

secretary in France as well as in this 
country is the ability to use the telephone 
properly, as may be seen from an article re- 
cently published in the Bulletin de la Société 
@Etudes et de Propagande Sténographiques. 
It seems that in French, as in English, of 


course, the principal difficulty is in getting num- 
bers properly over the ‘phone, but to judge 
from the rules given in the Bulletin the 
French numbers and exchanges are even more 
dificult than are the English. The writer in 
the Bulletin recommends that certain numbers 
be “décomposé.” For instance, the number 26 
is to be called “twenty-six, two times three.” 
To our American senses the prize belongs to 
the method of distinguishing 55 from 10. It 
that 55 is to be given to Central as 
whereas 10 


seems 
“twice five” or “five times two,” 
is “two times five.” Numbers ending in one, 
such as 51, are to be given as “fifty and one 
only.” 

If you are not familiar with the vagaries 
of French pronunciation, you may perhaps 
wonder why people so often have found in 
Paris that Passy and Archives conflict or even 
Wagram and Central. 

In the interest of 
Telephone Company 
subscribers exercise more 
the pronunciation of the 
changes mentioned, and it has also asked them 
not to be too amiable! As the Bulletin says: 
“In France, the land of courtesy, the sub- 
scribers have a tendency to make a thousand 
and one compliments to the operator. Thus, 
little by little, the subscriber ceases to be a 
number and becomes an amiable gentleman 
whom one cannot interrupt. Charming as 
this custom may be, it would be highly ad- 
vantageous should it cease.” 


better service the Paris 
has requested that their 
care in regard to 
numbers and ex- 


cows 


A COSDING to a note in Le Sténo-Dac- 
tylographe Francais, the typewriter is 
drawing so many girls away from the needle 
and scissors in Paris that there is danger of 
a serious shortage of apprentices in the dress- 
making trades. In order to avoid this danger 
of thus risking the traditional leadership in 
fashion, a contest has been arranged among 
the apprentices in which the prizes consist of 
20,000 francs to be divided among the winners 
and also several medals offered by the French 
Secretary of Labor and the Undersecretary of 
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State in charge of Technical Education. Evi- 
dently we may change the old saying about 
the pen being mightier than the sword into 


“the typewriter is mightier than the needle”! 


ROFESSIONAL shorthand writing seems 

conducive to long life, as is shown by the 
venerable age of many famous shorthand 
writers—in this country, Benn Pitman, and the 
Murphys, who reported the debates in the 
United States Senate for so long, and many 
others. The same thing is evidently true also 
in Holland. There is a notice in De Groote 
Schrijver, published in that country, that Dr. 
Goldhart, director of the Stenographic Service 
of the Dutch Parliament has just retired after 
fifty years of service. The Dutch Senators 
and Deputies gave him an engraved silver ink- 
stand as a mark of their appreciation of his 
many years of service. The new director, Mr. 
Steger, is the son of the man who, in 1849, 
was appointed first stenographer of the Dutch 
Parliament. 


E see by an article in Die Neuwacht of 

Berlin that a conference was held in 
that city by the adherents of eight German 
systems of shorthand. The aim of the con- 
ference was to form a national union for the 
purpose of creating a simple shorthand sys- 
tem for personal use. It is alleged by the 
representatives of these systems of shorthand 
that the Reichskurzschrift, the state shorthand 
system adopted for official use in Germany, is 
too difficult to be used as a personal system 
instead of the ordinary longhand, which is 
what they desire. Die Neuwwacht says: “This 
new shorthand system is to have an elemen- 
tary style, simple to learn, easy to write, and 
sure to read for everybody, even for the 
uneducated, so that this writing can be sub- 
stituted for ordinary longhand. From this 
elementary style will be developed a briefer 
style which shall possess at least the speed 
of the various systems now in use.” The 
systems represented were Brauns, Faulmann, 
Nationalstenographie, Pahn, Prehm, Roller, 
Scheithauer, and Stolze-Schrey. 


ERMANY is making great headway with 

the new Reichskurzschrift, according to 
the Revue Sténographique Belge. A decree 
was recently issued to the effect that on and 
after April 1, 1926, all postal officials must 
know the Reichskurzschrift. This is in addi- 
tion to the recent decree imposing a knowledge 
of the new system on the office workers of 
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the State railroads. No one not familiar with 
the new system will be engaged in the offices 
of the State Department, and all those now 
engaged who have not been there forty years 
must study the system. The Reichsbank 
announces that preference will be given to 
stenographers using the Reichskurzschrift. 

Free courses in the Reichskurzschrift are 
being given in many cities in Germany and 
beginning with Easter, 1926, it is to be the 
only system taught in the high schools. In 
Bavaria the Post Office Department is offer- 
ing free courses and has asked the assistance 
of all teachers of the system. 

According to the Revue the writers of the 
Gabelsberger system have submitted with do 
cility to the Reichskurzschrift, whereas the 
Federation of Stolze-Schrey Stenographers 
continues to put up a strong fight 


HERE seem to be as many claimants for 

the birthplace of the typewriter as there 
were for the birthplace of Homer. In the 
L’Etoile Sténographique de France there is 
an article claiming the honor for the Abbé 
Clément of Chiatillon-en-Bazois. According 
to their informant, this French priest invented 
the machine in 1858 and the first writing done 
with it was a list of the children in his cate 
chism class. 


HERE is an account in La Vérité Sténo- 

graphique of the winning of the champion 
ship of Hungary, which took place in Buda 
pest last year. eleven contestants, 
writing three different systems. The contests 
in 1922-1923-1924 were won by Mr. Nomes, 
writing the Radnai system. In 1924 he won 
the championship by transcribing a five-minute 
dictation at rates of speed from 293 syllables 
a minute to 423 syllables a minute, each min- 
ute’s dictation being faster than the last. 

In 1925, it seems, he did even better. To 
quote La Vérité: “At the request of some 
contestants, the dictator—himself an oratorical 
champion—beginning with a presto of 220 
words a minute, worked up to a stupifying 
furioso of 290 words in the fourth minute, 
then a fifth minute of 250 words.” La Vérité 
thoughtfully informs us that in reducing the 
syllables to words a minute, 10% should be 
added to the figure given for the number of 
words a minute in French. Thus this gar- 
rulous orator managed to reach 319 words a 
minute in his furioso. 

To resume the account as told by Mr. 
Kaiblinger: “I speak as an ocular and auricu- 
lar witness. On hearing this torrent of words 
precipitate itself upon the writers, I became 
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dizzy, and watching the contestants who made 
motions as though writing, at first I smiled 
incredulously.” 

When the papers had been checked, four 
out of eleven qualified. Three papers tied for 
first place, each having exactly the same num- 
ber of errors. One of the three papers was 
that of Mr. Nomes. The others were written 
by Mr. Bodroghi, using the Stolze-Fenyvessy 
system, and Mr. Nosz, using the Gabelsberger- 
Markovitch system. 

Mr. Kaiblinger concludes by saying: “We 
Hungarians, then, have a reason for desiring 
the institution of a national championship be- 
cause we feel that we may hope to come out, 
if not conquerors, at least with honorable 
mention.” 


N conuection with the account of the Hun- 

garian Shorthand Contest in La Vérité 
Sténographique, it is interesting to read in 
Der Deutsche Stenograph, the Stolze-Schrey 
organ, of Berlin, the story of the achieve- 
ments of Miss Signe Proddhl of that city, 
who established a record of 420 syllables a 
minute in German at the convention in Han- 
over. Miss Proddhl after graduating from a 
school in Berlin wrote 167 syllables a minute. 
Her contest record beginning at Kattbus in 
1921, with 200 syllables a minute, gradually 
increased up to the 420 syllables written in 
the Hanover contest in 1925. 

Miss Prodoéhl says that her steady progress 
was due to the fact that she always held be- 
fore herself a single aim, that of equalling 
or excelling the achievements of her mascu- 
line colleagues and showing them that a 
woman could write shorthand just as well as 
aman. The article goes on to say that she 
has never employed her speed in shorthand 
reporting work, being now in an editorial office 
where her speed is of little value to her. Der 
Deutsche Stenograph ingenuously adds that 
Miss Prodéhl is now looking for a position 
in which her speed will be properly appre- 
ciated. 


HERE is an interesting article in La 

Ruche Sténo-Dactylographique, of Strass- 
burg, about the counting of syllables in dic- 
tation matter. 

It has been found that, as a rule, in English, 
ordinary matter will average from 130 to 160 
syllables to one hundred words. Mr. Estoup 
of Paris is quoted in this article as having 
determined that, ordinarily, French words will 
contain about 180 syllables to one hundred 
words. It is stated that this figure has been 
unanimously adopted in France for rating 
shorthand speeds. However, this discrepancy 
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is not really so large as would seem at first 
glance. This may be understood by one of the 
examples given in the article. The word fuyons 
is counted as four syllables, as follows: 
fu-i-i-on (y=—two i's). Although technically 
fuyons does contain four syllables in French, 
still, as it is actually pronounced there are only 
two syllables of full value. Thus, although 
theoretically French material has a much 
higher syllable intensity than that used in 
American contests, it really is no more diffi- 
cult to write. Compare, for instance, the four- 
syllable word fuyons in French with such four 
syllable words as incompetent or desultory in 
English. The comparatively large number of 
words in French such as the one quoted and 
voyelle, tuyau, etc., composed of several suc 
cessive vowels, will raise the apparent syllable 
intensity greatly. 


cw 


RECENT issue of the Revue Sténogra- 

phique Belge was dedicated to the King 
of Italy and the Italian people and also con- 
tained congratulations to the King and Queen 
of the Belgians on their silver wedding anni- 
versary. The last issue of the magazine to 
reach us contains letters from the King and 
Queen of the Belgians, the King of Italy, and 
Premier Mussolini, thanking the editor. There 
are also letters from many people to whom 
copies of the magazine were sent, including 
the Italian Ambassador to Belgium, the Bel- 
gian Secretary of Commerce, the Secretary 
of Arts and Sciences, the Italian Secretary 
of National Economy, the Burgomaster of 
Brussels, and a very interesting letter from 
A. Bastianini, Chief of the Stenographic 
Service of the Italian Senate. We are told 
that all the great Belgian daily papers com 
mented favorably on that issue of the Revue 
and many of the Italian papers mentioned it 


cw 


CIRCULAR letter from M. P. Flageul, 
president of the International Associa- 
tion of Esperanto Stenographers, reprinted in 
the Revue Sténographique Belge, calls atten- 
tion to the prevalence of the final “seven” in 
the date of many important stenographic oc- 
currences. He cites as examples: 
1, The first International Shorthand Congress took 
place in 1887. 
Pitman Shorthand was first published in 1837 


Gabelsberger commenced to study shorthand in 
1817, and an important modification of his sys 
tem was published in Dresden in 1857 

Noé founded the first shorthand society in Padua, 
Italy, in 1867 

Marti, the great Spanish shorthand author, died 


at Lisbon in 1827. 

In 1927 will fall the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the foundation of the “Union des Sociétés 
de Sténographie,” the writers of Duployé 
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shorthand will celebrate the sixtieth anniver- 
sary of the publication of their system and 
the thirtieth anniversary of the publication of 
Métagraphie, and the writers of the Prévost- 
Delaunay system will celebrate the fiftieth 
anniversary of the first publication of their 
magazine, L’Unité Sténographique. 


cows 


N the March issue of the Bollettino della 

Academia Italiana di Stenografia of Padua, 
Italy, there is an article on “Shorthand in 
Czechoslavakia” by Mr. Ladislav Horak. We 
are interested to read that the Minister of 
Public Instruction in this young republic 
founded the “Czechoslovakian Shorthand In- 
stitute” by a decree dated December 6, 1921. 
The object of the Institute is the cultivation 
of shorthand from the scientific and pedagog- 
ical point of view and the diffusion of short- 
hand knowledge. Also, the Minister of Public 
Instruction established a special school for the 
training of parliamentary reporters. The In- 
stitute publishes a monthly shorthand maga- 
zine (the only one published in Czechoslo- 
vakia) entitled “Tesnopisné Rozhledy.” 


cows 


S we have received several inquiries from 

readers concerning the addresses of the 
shorthand magazines quoted in this Depart- 
ment, we are giving below a list of the names 
and addresses of all the shorthand magazines 
which we are now receiving. 


France 


Bulletin de I’Institut Sténographique de France 
24, Rue Monge, Paris (Ve) 
Bulletin de la Société d'Etudes et de Propagande 
Sténographique 
9, Rue des Arénes, Paris (Ve) 
L’Etoile Sténographique de France 
3, Rue de Bethune, Lille 
La Revue de Bureau 
97, Avenue La Bourdonnais, Paris (VITe) 
La Ruche Sténo-Dactylographique 
28, Rue Erckmann-Chatrian, Strasbourg 
Le Sténo-Dactylographe Francais 
3, Rue Dudon, Bordeaux 
Le Sténographe Illustré 
97, Avenue La Bourdonnais, Paris (VITe) 
L’Unité Sténographique 
52, Rue de Chabrol, Paris (Xe) 
La Vérité Sténographique 
20, Rue Gassendi, Paris (XIVe) 


Belgium 


Revue Sténographique Belge 
31, Rue d’Anethan, Bruxelles 


Italy 


Bolletino della Accademia Italiana di 

Via Galileo Galilei, 17, Padova 
Bolletino Stenografico Italiano 

Casella Postale 9, Venezia 
Corriere Stenografico 

Via Po, 24, Torino (12) 
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Eco Stenografica 
Via Unione, 11, Como 
La Lettura Stenografica 
Via Benedetto Cairoli, 43, Napoli (44) 
Rivista degli Stenografi 
Piazza del Duomo, 6, Firenze (15) 
La Scienze Stenografica 
Via Silvio Pellico, 6, Milano 
La Stenografia Popolare 
Strada Nuova, Pellegrini, 
Vedetta Sicula di Stenografia 
Via Pacini, 2, Catania, Sicilia 


19, Napoli 


Germany 


Bayerische Blatter fiir Stenographie 
Miinchen 
Der Deutsche Stenograph 
Breite Str. 21, Berlin, C.2 
Die Neuwacht 
Verlag Ferdinand Schrey, Berlin, S.W.19. 
Spain 
El Mundo TaquigrAfico 
Plaza de los Ministerios, 2, bajo, Madrid 
La Taquigrafia 
Palan 4, entlo. Barcelona 


Russia 
Voprosy Stenografii 
Moscow 


HE French shorthand classroom must be 

a gay sight, to judge from the price list 
given in the advertising pages of L’Unité 
Sténographique. The Golden Book, contain- 
ing stories (in shorthand) of heroism, is well 
named, as is also The Red Book, containing 
stories of horror. But why should The Black 
Book contain comic stories? The series con- 
tains also The Mauve, Blue, Grey, Green, 
Brown, Orange, and Rose Books. How could 
the lesson be dull with such bright-hued text- 
books? How could the student’s interest flag 
with this rainbow as a promise of better 
things to come? 


ces 


N announcement of the International Ac- 

counting Congress to take place in Am 
sterdam, Holland, in July has just been sent 
to us by Dr. J. Anton deHaas, Professor of 
Foreign Trade in New York University 
Professor deHaas is to read a paper on the 
subject of Standard Costs as a Basis of 
Management and Industrial Control. The list 
of speakers is evidence that the conference is 
well named, as there are in addition to speak- 
ers from the United States, some from Eng- 
land, Holland, Germany and France. The 
proceedings of the convention will be pub- 
lished in English, German, French and Dutch, 
and an interpreter will be present at each 
meeting to make it possible for the discussion 
to take place in the languages mentioned. Full 
information can be secured from Dr. deHaas. 
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(GREGG “Pictocrapus” 


The heavy lines in the accompanying pictures 
are certain words in Gregg Shorthand. The 
light lines are there for atmosphere, per- 
spective, depth—to complete the picture, 


THERE 15 LITTLE BOPE OF REAL SUCCESS 
POR THE Lazy STUDENT 








TES SEXVIOR, AFTER 
HAVING HIS BLEMED- 
TARY COURSE IS 
STEBOGRAPEY COMES 
TO THES POINT OF 
DETERMINATION, -- 
whether he should 
take the easy road 
Florence Eutchinski 

Benton Harbor, Michigan 


























Tre Lazy Darzy 
Says, 





‘ \ ; *% 
A PENNY SAVED 
is A 
PENNY EARNED 
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Shorthand Cross-Word Puzzle No. 15 


Submitted for the Gregg Writer Shorthand Cross-Word Puzzle Collection 


By James Lippy 
Frederick, Maryland 



































Horizontal 


Estimate 1 
Wordsign meaning that which is spoken 

Cause 

Complies with 

Appropriately 

Wordsign meaning gladdened 

A paste baked with something in or under it 11 
A chest or coffer 


A wordsign meaning to , , 
fetch Sal Key to Shorthand Cross-W ord 



































Vertical 


Contend with 
Having power 
Long delayed 
To resort 
Peeled 
A head support 
A formal declaration of dissent 
13. To ery like a sheep 
14 One who tells 
In presence of 


A perennial plant consist- Puzzle No. 14 8 To roam about stealthily 


ing of trunk, roots, and 
branches 


A large wave 
To feed 

A beverage 

A gentle blow 
Wordsign meaning 
tant 

Bone 

Keen 

Clam stew 
Bag 

Morning 
Plunder 


in the April Gregg Writer 9 A sort of small nail 


T A narrow walk or passage 
Smart; saucy 
Inform 


A wager 
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Thinking All the Time 


CCASIONALLY something comes along 
and gives us a jolt. We are suddenly 

disturbed 
rock back and forth in an effort to keep our 
feet. Mentally, of course 

Our most recent jolt was the Error Con- 
test conducted in our December issue. It has 
taken us this long to regain our poise, but we 
have finally recovered it and are now just sit- 
ting up and asking questions! 

The object of the Error Contest was to give 
a great number of embryonic stenographers 
and secretaries an exercise in the kind of work 
that they would be called upon to perform in 
an office. At first we thought it might be too 
easy and childish. Here, we reasoned, we 
were giving a letter full of errors to be cor- 
rected—some of them obvious, others more 
abstruse—but we were telling that there were 
errors in it. It seemed too easy! 

Now, if we had attempted to pass the letter 
off as a perfect one without putting the reader 
on his guard, that would have been a real 
gamble and one that we were indeed tempted 
to take; but we didn’t do that. We told them! 
Yes, we thought it was too easy for students 
who were going to school especially to learn 
how to correct errors in punctuation and com 
position. 

But was it easy? Apparently it was not 

There were many, very many, good papers 
received in the Contest. A great many found 
practically all of the errors in the letter, but 
the vast majority missed on errors that were 
so obvious—the date at the beginning, for in- 
stance—that we could only wonder at the over- 
sight. Some of the errors were, of course, 
hard to find and called for more than a com- 
mercial education to detect, but the most in- 
teresting thing in all the Contest was the fact 
that some found one hundred and two hundred 
errors—broken letters, undotted i's and minor 
faults of handwriting—but missed practically 
all of the important errors in the letter! 

This is the first practical test that we have 
seen of the type of work required of a first- 
class stenographer or secretary. The winners 
of contests like this must possess one of the 
foremost qualities desired in a secretary. That 
is alertness. Most people would have to call 
upon the aid of a dictionary, an encyclopedia, 
and a geography—and perhaps a book of gen- 


in our equilibrium and we 


eral history to correct a letter such as the one 
given. That requires but patience and indus 
try; but what the secretary must have, unaided 
and in his own head to cope with such a situa 
tion, is the ability to keep his eyes open and 
to think. 

A business man 
preference of one stenographer over another 


recently speaking of his 
said: “Jones is good, he is industrious and 
able, but he is mechanical. Brown makes a 
better secretary—he is thinking all the time!” 

When you are taking dictation or typing it 
out on the machine, when you are meeting 
callers, when you are filing a letter, your duty 
is not done by merely performing those me 
Your mind should be en 
duty you ar 


chanical functions 
gaged in comprehending the 
performing, mentally criticizing it and auto 
matically searching for the reason, the justifi 
cation, of each act that you perform. You 
should be thinking all the time. You should 
be alert to catch the least slip on the part of 
your employer or yourself. Errors are mostly 
a matter of habit, of routine. The hand or the 
mind, following the line of least 
does exactly what it has done a hundred times 


resistance, 
before—which is all right enough as long as 
the conditions remain the same, but with vary- 
ing circumstances the mind is 
prone to respond only to the muscular process 
of habit and do the same thing in the same 
But the alert 


hand or the 


old way—and an error results 
mind, 
steps in and conforms the act to the new cir- 


That is “thinking all the time!” 


recognizing the changing conditions. 


cumstances 


British N.G.A. Imvites Us 


F any of our readers are in London from 

July 15 to 17, the National Gregg Associa- 
tion of Great Britain and Ireland hopes to 
welcome them to its annual meeting, to take 
place at the National Hotel, Upper Bedford 
Place, Russell Square. The meetings will be 
opened by the annual dinner to be held on 
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Thursday evening, July 14, at which Mr. 
Gregg is to be one of the speakers. 

The National Shorthand and Typewriting 
Competitions of the students of The Gregg 
Schools, Ltd. (thirty-three schools located in 
various parts of the United Kingdom), as 
well as the Teachers’ Competitions and Short- 
hand Speed Competitions of the N. G. A. will 


~ , 
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be held, most likely, on July 15. That will 
be an interesting opportunity for us Yankees 
to see how they write “Gregg” in its author’s 
home country! 

Mr. E. W. Crockett, Holborn Hall College, 
Gray’s Inn Road, London, can give you further 
particulars regarding the program in prepara- 
tion for N. G. A. week. 


——vY L os 


William Dawson Bridge 


Prominent American Shorthand Reporter, Teacher, and Librarian 
1840-1926 


IE shorthand world has lost, in the 
| Jeath of the Rev. William D. Bridge, 
me of its eminent figures—a writer of 
international reputation, and one of the high- 
est authorities on the history of the art, to 
which he had devoted many years of his life. 
Though Doctor Bridge’s busy and interest- 
ing career was not wholly given to shorthand 
activities (he followed his father in the min- 
istry for twenty years), “the seeds of short- 
hand fellowship and investigation,” he tells 
us in his “Interests and Experiences in Short- 
hand,” “were planted in both my intellect and 
heart at the early age of ten, which were to 
spring up at no late date and to live on for 
at least seventy years. Little seeds, but in 
my case bringing forth much fruit in my happy 
old age.” 

We get a vivid picture of him as a little lad 
sitting by the side of his aunt, marveling over 
the mystic symbols of Andrew’s and Boyle’s 
“Phonographic Class-Book,” as the family 
gathered around the long study table in the 
evenings. Then at thirteen, determined by the 
prowess of a _ fellow-student at Wesleyan 
Academy at Wilbraham, Mass., to take up the 
study of shorthand in earnest, he mastered 
Phonography by himself. With his mother’s 
encouragement, he gained the skill to take the 
services in his home church, and later, at 
Wesleyan University (Middletown, Connecti- 
cut) made daily use of his knowledge, not 
only at class lectures, but to report the war 
rallies. 

His practice of shorthand continued, even 
after he entered the ministry, and increased 
in volume and importance. In 1866, when he 
was asked to report the Methodist Centenary 
Convention, he got his first experience as a 
verbatim convention reporter, and from that 
time his services were in great demand for 
such work. For seven years he acted as re- 
porter of the annual conventions of the State 
Y. M. C. A.’s of Massachusetts, and early in 
1880 joined the staff of official reporters on 
The Daily Christian Advocate, to cover the 
Methodist General Conference. Every four 


years thereafter, until he was seventy-two 
years old, he had charge of this work at these 
Conferences, and he also reported three of 
the Quadrennial General Conferences—that at 
Oklahoma City in 1914, after he had passed 
his seventy-fourth birthday. 

From 1881 to 1890 Dr. Bridge was private 
secretary to Bishop John H. Vincent, founder 
of the Chautauqua organization, playing an 
active part in that work. It was while with 
Bishop Vincent that he made an extended 
trip to Europe, representing the United States 
as sole delegate from this country to the First 
International Shorthand Congress, in London, 
and making the acquaintance of the most 
prominent of the European shorthand writers, 
reporters, and authors. 

Returning to Boston after leaving the 
Bishop, he devoted himself to reporting and 
shorthand teaching, going from there to teach 
shorthand at Temple College, Philadelphia. A 
year later he came to New York City, and 
here operated his own school for seven years. 

From his earliest days as a shorthand writer, 
Dr. Bridge was a deeply interested collector 
of books and magazines on and in shorthand. 
His own library contains over fourteen hun- 
dred books and thousands of American and 
foreign shorthand magazines, including a very 
rare complete set of Graham’s Student’s 
Journal. Through his aid a thousand volumes 
or more have been collected for the Shorthand 
section of the New York City Public Library. 

Dr. Bridge knew shorthand men the country 
over, and women, also, and in addition was in 
continuous correspondence for nearly fifty 
years with leading shorthand authors and re- 
porters in Switzerland, France, Germany, 
Great Britain, and other countries, including 
even far-away India and Japan. 

One of the highest honors conferred on 
him, in his own estimation, was the office of 
Librarian-Historian of the National Short- 
hand Reporters’ Association. He has served 
in this capacity for the past twenty years, and 
his death on March 9 leaves a vacancy very 
hard to fill. 
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Conducted by FLORENCE E. ULRICH 
16 W. 47 St., New York 


The Business-Mam’s Yardstick 


ECAUSE I know that all of the young 
BE enefus being graduated this month 

and next aspire to become first-class 
stenographers or secretaries, I have asked a 
few prominent businessmen just what quali- 
ties are expected of a secretary. There is 
no knowledge like first-hand knowledge; no 
opinion so valuable to the ambitious secretary 
as the opinion of the employer, who knows 
from experience what he wants and expects 
of his employee. I advise you to digest what 
these employers say—assess yourself by the 
standards they set, and see if you measure up. 


Be Prompt and Dependable 


“One of the most annoying habits a stenog- 
rapher can have is procrastination,” said one 
executive. “Procrastination seems to be a 
spasmodic mental and physical inertia fos- 
tered by obstinacy, and its extreme form is 
slothfulness. It is a most undesirable charac- 
teristic in one who must assume the responsi- 
bilities of managing a business-man’s desk, 
and extremely vexing to him. 

“The young lady I had with me until a few 
days ago, would be a first-rate secretary, but 
for that one fault. She was an habitual pro- 
crastinator. One day last week I asked her 
to get a certain piece of correspondence from 
the files and put it on my desk. I didn’t ex- 
plain its importance to her, but I was in urgent 
need of it. She put off doing it, until finally 
she forgot it. In the busy hours that fol- 
lowed, directors’ meetings, conferences with 
salesmen, etc., that make up an executive's 
day’s work, it slipped my mind, too, with the 
result that a two-hundred-thousand-dollar con- 
tract was lost to a competitive company. Had 
she gone to the files and taken out the corre- 
spondence when I asked her, the contract 
would not have been lost—neither would she 
have lost her job. 

“The habit of procrastination manifests it- 
self in still another way—failure to be on 


time in the morning. One of the first duties 
of a secretary is to arrive at the office on time, 
to take telephone messages, and receive callers 
before her chief comes in. If a girl cannot be 
depended upon to do this, she cannot be called 
an efficient secretary. To my mind, then, the 
difference between a stenographer and a secre 
tary is dependability.” 


Have the “Tools of Your Trade” in 
Good Order 


When asked specifically about shorthand and 
typewriting requirements, he answered: “I am 
assuming that a young lady who applies for 
a secretarial position has received specialized 
training in both shorthand and typewriting, 
and is highly skillful not only in taking dicta- 
tion but in reading back her notes quickly and 
accurately at the typewriter. Also, that she 
has the ability to punctuate, spell, and set up 
a letter attractively from her page of notes. 

“The ability to take shorthand rapidly, tran- 
scribe it quickly and accurately, spell, punctu- 
ate, and correct sentence structure if neces- 
sary, are concrete qualities that place young 
men and women on the list of eligibles for 
stenographic positions ; dependableness and re- 
sponsibleness, cheerfulness, and initiative are 
abstract qualities that, when supplementing the 
concrete, carry them out of the stenographic 
class into the secretarial.” 


Keep Your Head, and Use It 


Another businessman, approached with a 
question of what, in his opinion, were the 
qualities distinguishing the stenographer from 
the secretary, promptly answered, “Initiative. 
First of all, I require my secretary to do 
some reporting, and she must therefore write 
fast and be able to transcribe readily and cor- 
rectly. The other day my own girl was ill, 
and I had to call for the young lady in the 
office of my assistant to take the minutes at 
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the director’s meeting. She became greatly 
confused and nervous while writing, finally 
giving up, with the explanation that she had 
‘lost her speed.’ If keeping one’s speed means 
keeping one’s head in taking dictation, my ad- 
vice to stenographers is to keep their speed. 
I called for another girl from the stenogra- 
phic department. The young lady who was 
sent to me was just out of school, but she did 
fine work. I shall keep my eye on her, be- 
cause she is the material of which secretaries 
are made.” 


Do What You are Told 


“The capacity for carrying out instructions 
with a minimum of questions and a maximum 
of intelligence is the capacity which distin- 
guishes secretarial from stenographic work,” 
another business man said. “I asked a young 
lady to get a certain trust deed from the files 
for me. It was against the rules of the com- 
pany to take these documents out of the files, 
but it was absolutely necessary that I have it 
on this occasion. She returned without the 
deed. I sent a young man, an assistant, for 
it, and he brought it back. Now, the same 
rule prevailed when he went for the document, 
but he had the ingenuity and plausibility to 
effect the breaking of the rule, when the 
necessity demanded that it should be broken. 
Every stenographer who aspires to become a 
secretary ought to read Elbert Hubbard's 
‘Message to Garcia’ and be guided by the 
divine light therein.” 


A Doctor Describes His Requirements 


The enumeration of qualities of the ideal 
secretary, by a specialist and president of a 
medical association in New York, will be help- 
ful to those who aim to become the best in 
their profession. “She must be neatly and 
modestly dressed; keen in perception, and 
quick to carry out instructions; alert to see 
what is to be done; and faithful in handling 
details. She must have poise, tact, affability, 
and intelligence in meeting the public. She 
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must be dependable, and that embraces pun 
tuality. She must be quiet of voice and re- 
fined of manner. She must be willing to work 
In other words, she must take as much interes 
in my business and profession as if it wer: 
her own, but she must be unobtrusive about it 

“As regards her professional training: I d 
not expect a girl to be versed in the termin 
ology of the profession, but I do expect her 
to observe, study, and learn the terminolog 
as quickly as possible, because she will bh 
called upon frequently to record lectures 
the clinic. She must necessarily have a goo 
general education. She must be able to spel! 
punctuate, take dictation intelligently, and ex 
ercise common sense in transcribing it. Sh: 
must not only be familiar with the use of the 
typewriter, but she must be able to use it 
there’s a difference! The volume of work i 
this office requires a rapid and technicall) 
accurate typist. 

“IT guess I have enumerated pretty exten 
sively the qualities, to my mind, that a good 
secretary should have. I confess that such a 
girl is not easily found, but I have been fortu 
nate in getting one that measures up prett 
well to my ideal. I am paying her $50 a 
week, and she has pretty much her own way 
I work from ten until one, and she is at liberty 
to leave any time she wants after that—after 
her own work is finished. I am glad to se 
so many young people ambitious to excel i 
secretaryship, because there is certainly a great 
need for expertly trained stenographers and 
secretaries.” 


As a Final Word 


Keep on studying and learning all that you 
can until you have fitted yourself for your job 
Look upon every piece of work that you have 
to do, whether you like it or not, as necessary 
to your training, and profit by the experienc: 
it gives you. Incorporate into your code of 
conduct as many of the desirable qualities 
given here as you can, shun the undesirable 
ones, and begin your business career with the 
confidence that you are thoroughly prepared 
come what may! 


Competent Typist Contest Closes June 30 


OME excellent speed records have already been made 


this month’s Honorable 


Mention list on page 449 tells a tale not only of fine achievement, but in a number 
of cases shows a goodly increase in speed since the previous month’s speeds were 


reported. 


of next month to perfect your pace. 


Are your tests showing improved records, too? 


You have until the end 
See if you can equal or better the 


present records between now and the close of the Contest! 
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Borine Mille 





Specimens submitted by beginning students of the Farmington (Illinois ) 


Community High School 
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Commercial Clubs, Attention! 
Value of Shorthand and Commercial Clubs 


dent of the commercial club of 

Whitewater State Normal School for 
investigating the work of commercial clubs 
brings out an interesting report which we are 
publishing here in full. 


A COMMITTEE appointed by the presi- 


Club Puts Members in Touch with 
Business Men 


“Increased interest and enthusiasm is being 
shown in the work of commercial clubs 
throughout the state. There is no doubt but 
that such organization is very beneficial, both 
educationally and socially. It serves to ac- 
quaint students with actual business condi- 
tions through talks given by members of the 
chambers of commerce and business men. 
These men are very willing to codperate with 
the high school clubs in their cities because 
they know that the members are receiving 
valuable training in commercial work. They 
give talks on practical business topics. In 
some cities business men offer prizes to the 
students for superior ability in commercial 
work. 

Creates Ambition 


“Then, too, a club of this kind stimulates 
the interest of the students in commercial 
subjects. Their ambition is aroused to con- 
tinue their commercial studies after gradua- 
tion. Their viewpoint is broadened and they 
see objectives beyond the mere routine of 
daily classroom recitations. 


Develops Executive Ability and Poise 


“By conducting meetings in business-like 
manner students become acquainted with par- 
liamentary procedure. Programs should be 
arranged to include all the members of the 
club as many times as possible during the 
school year. In this way the students acquire 
the ability to appear in public and express 
their ideas, an experience which will be very 
valuable to them. 


Adds Social Training 


“The club is worth while socially, as well. 
Students become better acquainted with one 
another and with their teachers. Participa- 
tion in banquets, entertainments, and recep- 
tions gives them an invaluable social training, 
which they would not secure otherwise. In 
many high schools, social meetings are alter- 
nated with the business meetings. At the 


former, the program consists of music, short 
plays, readings and an hour of games or 
dancing. When there is a short business 
meeting, a social hour may be held immedi- 
ately after its conclusion. 


Aids School Activities 


“The commercial club in any high school 
can help very materially in backing all school 
activities, such as debating, oratorical and de- 
clamatory contests, lyceum courses, and ath- 
letics. One of the most important things 
commercial clubs are backing is the promo- 
tion of interest in commercial contests. Largely 
through their aid the preliminary contests are 
held in the local schools. The winners are 
sent to the district and, finally, to the state 
contest at Whitewater. The contest work is 
becoming more and more popular.” 


Increases Efficiency 


As we have said before, the talks and dis- 
cussions with experienced stenographers, sec- 
retaries, and reporters, and the addresses of 
business men give teachers and students alike 
a fund of information and knowledge ap- 
proximating the value of experience. Students 
and stenographers will be helped to increase 
their shorthand and typewriting efficiency. 

Finally, the helpfulness of these club ac- 
tivities, productive as they are of some of 
the finest results, will have a wide range of 
influence in the community. Such a splendid 
body of young people joined together for the 
common purpose of greater intellectual de- 
velopment and special shorthand training exert 
a powerful influence on the stenographic and 
business morale of the community and will 
raise efficiency standards. 

Have you started a club in your school? 


Latest Clubs Reported 


Commercial Club of the Arkansas High School, Texarkana, 
Arkansas 
Gregg Stenographers’ 
Republic 
M. D. Mariota 
0. G. A. Club, Metropolis, Illinois 
Alphretta M. Metz, Faculty Adviser 
Commercial Club, Point Pleasant, New Jersey 
Beryl Worster 
Roy High School Commercial Club, Roy. New Mexico 
Miss Garnes, Club Sponser 
Commercial Club of Lima Central High School, Lima, Ohio 
Norma Dyer, Faculty Adviser 
Commercial Club of Vancouver High School, 
Washington 
Ruth Damon, Secretary 
Quit Qui Oc Commercial Club, Plymouth, Wisconsin 
Gertrude Hetzel, President 


Association, LaRomana, Dominican 


Vancouver, 
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TESTS an® AWARDS 
































SHORTHAND 


The purpose of the O. G. A. is to en- 
courage the development of skillful short- 
hand writing. Membership is granted to 
those whose notes show artistic merit. 

How to becorme a Member: Practice 
the test article until you secure two copies 
that represent your best work. Mail one of 
these to the editor of the department, and 
retain the other for comparison with the 
published plate. If the specimen sent us 
reaches the required standard, a member- 
ship certificate will be sent you. Otherwise 
your work will be returned with suggestions 
and criticisms and you may try again. To 
secure approval, notes must be correct in 
theory, accurate in proportion and execu- 
tion, free in movement. ) 

A Certificate of Superior Merit is 
awarded to those whose notes are of 
superior excellence. This is the highest 
credential awarded for artistic shorthand 
=. It will be issued in connection 
with the membership certificates to those 
whose notes warrant it. Members may be- 
come candidates for the Certificate of Su- 
perior Merit. A circular about this cer- 
tificate and how to secure it will be sent 
on request. 2 

Examination Fees: An examination 
fee of ten cents must accompany each speci- 
men submitted for membership, fifty cents 
—_ application for Certificates of Superior 

erit. 


TYPEWRITING 


The O. A. T. is the professional organ- 
ization of the artists in typewriting. It is 
open to all who qualify as superior crafts- 
men. 

Junior Membership: Membership in 
the Junior division is open to anyone who 
is studying typewriting in a school or by 
himself who is able to pass the Junior test. 

Senior Membership: Membership in 
the Senior division is ~ to all | 
whether attending school or not who have 
reached a speed of at least forty words a 
minute in general “plain’’ copying. Senior 
tests must be accompanied by a signed state- 
ment that the candidate has attained this 


8 . 
Competent Typist Certificate: This 
certificate is issued to candidates able to 
qualify at fifty words (250 strokes) or more 
a minute net on the Monthly Speed Test. 
No papers rating a less speed, or totalin, 
more than five errors, are to be submitted. 
L — The tests for both yay ee a 
and “competency” appear in this depart- 
ment each month. Tests may be practised 
as often as desired, but only one specimen 
should be sent in. Each part of the O. A. T. 
membership tests should be typed on a 
separate sheet. The 5s test matter 
must be written as a ten-minute test, sub- 
ject to International Rules, and accom- 
panied by the timer’s affidavit. A test is 
oe only until the 25th of the month 
ollowing publication. 
“Fees: An examination fee of ten cents 
must accompany each mem ip test. 
No feeis for speed tests 
















O. G. A. 


Business would be a dull affair if there 
were nothing else in life to make it worth 
while! One of my greatest successes in my 
own little green field of endeavor has been, 
and is, a little song called “Smilin’ Through.” 
There is a very well-known play named after 
and founded on this song, and also an excel- 
lent photoplay. I have observed with interest 
that people all over the country—especially 
business people—have seized upon this title 
of mine and are using it as a sort of slogan. 
“Let’s go Smilin’ Through Nineteen-Twenty- 
two!” is how they put it. I cannot think of 
anything better that might inspire beginners 
than to suggest that they make up their 
minds right now that in whatever they may 
undertake from a business or social stand- 
point, they will resolve in future always to 
go “Smilin’ Through” with it! 

—Arthur A. Penn, in “Letters from 
Famous People. 


” 


GC. 4. a. 
Junior Test 


Arrange the copy below as at- 
tractively as you can on one sheet of 
paper, paragraphing properly. Make 
an even margin on all sides. A pretty 
border typed around the copy adds 
to its attractiveness, but this is op- 
tional with the typist. 


THE MONTH OF MAY. May, our 
lovely fifth month, has a name whose mean- 
ing is in doubt. An old tradition claims that 
Romulus dedicated May to the Majores or 
Maires, the original Roman Senators, and that 
from this comes the name. Another story says 
that when the Alban calendar was formed 
May was dedicated and named for Maia, the 
most brilliant of the Pleiades. The early 
Saxons called May “Tri-milchimonath,” for 
at this season the pastures were green and 
they could milk their kine three times daily. 
May has ever been a favorite with artists 
and with poets and with writers. The old 
illuminators saw her as a young maid sitting 
upon the shoulders of two lads. Her hair 
showered over her shoulders; her face was 
the innocent countenance of youth; and she 
had her hands filled with flowers and scat- 
tered them upon the earth as she was borne 
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May Typewriting Speed Test 
Test for Competent Typist Certificate, good only until June 25, 1926) 


To find the gross number of words, divide gross number of strokes by 5. 
Then deduct 10 words for each error to get net words written. Each 
250 strokes is indicated by an italic letter and an accompanying figure, to 


facilitate counting the gross number of strokes written. 


HEN a man’s thoughts in older time were set on pilgrimage, his neighbors 

came forward with suggestions. One of them saw that his boots were 

freshly tapped. Another of them was careful that his hose were darned 
with honest wool—an oldish aunt, no‘ doubt, with beeswax and thimble and glasses 
forward on her nose. A third sly creature fetched in an embroidered wallet to 
hold an extra shift, and hinted in return for a true nail from the holy cross. If he 
were a bachelor, a tender garter was offered* him by a lonely maiden of the village, 
and was acknowledged beneath the moon. But the older folk who had made the 
pilgrimage took the settle and fell to argument on the merit of the inns. They 
scrawled maps for his guidance on the hearth, and told* him the sights that must 
not be missed. Here he must veer off for a holy well. Here he must beware a 
treacherous bog. Here he must ascend a steeple for the view. They cautioned 
him to keep upon the highway. Was it not Christian, they urged,’ who was lost in 
}y-path Meadow? Again they talked of thieves and warned him to lay a chair 
against the door. Then a honey syllabub was drunk in clinking cups, and they 
made a night of it. 

Or perhaps our pilgrim belonged to a guild which—by an agreeable’ precedent— 
voted that its members walk with him to the city’s gate and present from each a 
half-penny to support him on the journey. The greasy pockets yield their treasure. 
He rattles on both sides with generous copper. Here, also, is a*® salve for man and 
beast—a recipe for a fever-draught. We may fancy now the pilgrim’s mule 
plowing up the lazy dust at the turn of the road as he waves his last farewell. His 
thoughts already have leaped the valley to the misty country beyond the’ hills. 

And now above his dusty road the sun climbs the exultant noon. It whips its 
flaming chariot to the west. On the rim of twilight, like a traveler who departs, it 
throws a golden offering to the world. 

But there are pilgrims in these later days,’ also—strangers to our own fair city, 
script in wallet and staff in hand—who come to place their heavy tribute on our 
shrine. And to them I offer these few suggestions. 

The double stars of importance mark our restaurants and theatres. Dear 
pilgrim,’ put money in thy purse. Persuade your guild to advance you to a penny. 
They mark the bridges, the shipping, the sharp canyons of the lower city, the 
parks—limousines where silk and lace play nurse to lap dogs. They mark the 
parade of wealth, the’” shops and glitter of Fifth Avenue. 

And then there are the electric signs—the mammoth kitten rolling its ball of 
silk, ginger-ale that forever issues from a bottle, a fiery motor with a flame of 
dust, the Wrigley triplets correcting their sluggish livers’ by exercise alongside the 
Astor roof. Surely letters despatched home deal excitedly with these flashing 
portents. And of the railroad stations and the Woolworth Tower with its gothic 
pinnacles questing into heaven, what pilgrim words are adequate.’* Here, certainly 
we are baffled and must halt and bite our pen.(3069 strokes)—From “Hints To 
Pilgrims,” by Charles Sydney Brooks. 


[Repeat from the beginning, until end of the ten-minute test period.] 
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along. Flowers seem to belong by right to 
lovely May, and Leigh Hunt writes that dur- 
ing this month even the clouds dissolve before 
her purity and drop upon her as beautiful 
blossoms. Since the time that May’s name 
was first placed on a calendar it has been re- 
garded as the most evil month of the twelve 
for brides. This idea prevails in all countries, 
and is mentioned by the ancient Greeks as well 
as by the jingles of the present day. 


Senior Test 


Copy the following—margins even, 
and the whole well centered—in the 
form of a single-spaced letter. Sup- 
ply proper punctuation and para- 
graphing. 


Part I 


dear friend its a great sensation standing on 
the top of a hill even if the wind does blow 
our hat off every month the forum magazine 
edited by henry goddard leach lets in great 
gusts of fresh air true one has to be intelli- 
gent and well balanced broad minded and 
mentally alert to stand on our hill but the 
stimulating currents are well worth the stand 
religion is only one of the forum fields defini- 
tion is a long stride toward clarification con- 
sequently the confessional cycle from Chester 
ton on why i am a catholic to carl van doren’s 
breath taking ideas on why i am an unbeliever 
is certain to challenge our keenest minds in 
march came henry sloane coffins paper why 
i am a presbyterian in the same number ap- 
pears an authoritative pronouncement from 
rome on the subject of roman catholicism and 
politics a debate on the registration of aliens 
a group of papers by prominent educators the 
first of a series of articles on the jews and a 
survey of the past forty years of american 
literature by carl van doren are red starred 
features in the march issue fiction only a little 
but that superb and all those nice in between 
things like the sketches and essays by booth 
tarkington viola paradise virginia woolf and 
a host of others yes its a great magazine this 
forum everybody is talking about no axe to 
grind no prejudices to peddle it can therefore 
stand on the hilltop and let all winds lift its 
hat youll like the forum for we assume that 
you have the courage to think you will find it 
one of the keenest pleasures of 1926 a sub- 
scription card is enclosed it outlines all the 
mechanics sincerely associate editor. 


Part II 


Tabulate the following very care- 
fully, being sure to get the figures in 
their proper place. 


A typical Comparison in Rates on Express 
and Parcel Post Shipments of the Same 
Weight: 

From New York to Cieveland, Ohio, weight 
4 pounds, charge .46, for express; for parcel 
post, zone 4, regular. 21, special handling charge, 
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.25, total .46 
Illinois, express charge .45 for 3 lbs 
rate, .22, for parcel post, zone 5—special 
handling .25 extra, total, 47. From New York 
to Dallas, Texas, parcel post, total .68, in- 
cluding special handling charge of .25—regu 
lar charge, zone 6, .45; express, .67, weight 5 
From New York to Jacksonville, Florida, 
charge .47 for express, 3 Ibs; zone 5, regular 
.22, parcel post—s.h. .25 extra, total 47. From 
New York to Milwaukee, Wisconsin, parcel 
post, with special handling stamp makes total 
47 (extra charge .25), regular charge is .22; 
express, charge .46, weight 3. From New 
York to New Orleans, Louisiana, express, 
weight 3, charge .50; zone 6, parcel post, regu 
lar, 27, special handling .25, total .52. From 
New York to Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, parcel 
post, including .25 for special handling, .42 

regular rate, zone 4, .17; express, .41, weight 3 
From St. Louis, Missouri to New York, 
charge .46 for 3 lbs, express; zone 5, regular 
parcel post .22, charge .25 for s. h., total .47. 
From New York to Washington, D. C., zone 3, 
parcel post, total .45 including extra .25 for 
special handling—regular rate .20; express on 


7 Ibs. .45 


From New York to Chicago, 
regular 


Club Prizes 


O. G. A. Awards 


Red Seal Superior 


Sylvia Spear, Strayer College, Wa 


Silver Pin 


Emily Traple, St Alphonsus Schoo! 
Margaret J Oliver Harrisburg 
Harrisburg, I) 


Minnie E. Kroll, St. Peter's Se! 


Bronze Pin 


Katherine Thorne, Commercial Experts’ Training 

Los Angeles, Calif 

Althea McPherson, High School, San Diego, Calif 

Mae Goshert, Southern Secretarial School, San Diego Calif 

Jesuina Dorothy Pimental, Union High School, Watsonville 
Calif 

Archie Hyde, High School, Naugatuck, Conn 

Ethel Galway, Wilby High School, Waterbury, Cor 

Marion Conley. Huntley High School, Huntley, Il! 

Margaret Brink, Notre Dame Academy, Quincy, I! 

Vilma Shipman, Kansas City High School, Kansas City 
Kans 

Margaret McLaughlin, St 

Blleen O'Donnell, Abington 
Mass 

Beulah Feasel, Hart 

Lillian Johnston, Lincoln 
Minn 

Alberta Blakeley. New Jersey State Normal School, Trenton 
N 

Mildred Cornell, High School, Hempstead, N. Y 

Gertrude Shooter, High School, Cambridge, Ohlo 

Curtis Applegarth. Cambridge High School, Cambridge, Md 


Mass 
Abington 


Lowell 
North 


Academy 
School, 


Louls 
High 


High School, Hart, Mich 


High School, Thief River Falls 
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Anna Hermann, Metropolitan Business College, Cleveland, 
Ohio 

Mildred Jirousek, St. John Nepomucene School, Cleveland. 
Ohio 

Audrey Holloway, Baraboo High School, Baraboo, Wis. 
Helen Clark, Evansville High School, Evansville, Wis. 


100% Clubs 


Evangeline P. Calliss, High School, Baraboo, Wis. 


G. #. Zi B Awards 


Gold Ring 


Angeline Wilberscheid, St. Philomena School, Chicago, Ill. 
Anna Skolnick, Hebrew Technical School for Girls, New 


York, N. Y. 
Silver Pin 


Helen Lukits, St. Alphonsus School, Chicago, Il 

Charles Baker, High School, Shenandoah, lowa 

Neva Adams, High School, Mulvane, Kans 

Hazel Atwood, Abington High School, North Abington, Mass 

Evelyn Anderson, High School, Hutchinson, Minn 

Adelia Wacholtz, St. Benedict's College, St. Joseph, Minn 

Herbert Schulte, St. Peter's School, Jefferson City, Mo 

Isabel McMeeken, St. Rose Industrial School, Portland, 
Oregon 

Norma Rollins, South Park High School, Beaumont, Tex 


Bronze Pin 


Edna Le Nora Ferguson, Convent of the Good Shepherd, 
Denver, Colo 

Howard Clark, Holly High School, Holly, Colo 

Harry Hamilton, Benton Township High School, Benton, Il. 

Patricia Olker, Notre Dame Academy, Quincy, III. 

Iona G. Mayo, High School, Milo, Maine 

Mary Carella, St. Margaret’s High School, Dorchester, Mass. 

Clotilde Scheurer, Good Counsel Academy, Mankato, Minn 

Gladys Telschow, High School, Melrose, Minn 

Bernice Grebin, High School, Preston, Minn 

Melania Handlos, Sacred Heart School, St. Paul, Minn 

Dorothy Giebler, Union High School, Union, Mo 

Marie Owens, Convent of the Good Shepherd. Omaha, Nebr. 

Dorothy H. Slater, Stevens High School, Claremont, N. H 

Esther Kelly, High School, Hollidaysburg, Pa 

Dorilla Brule, Notre Dame School, Central Falls, R. I 

Valmore Forcier, Mt. St. Charles Academy, Woonsocket, R. ! 

Marvin Cook, High School, Groton, S. Dak 

Bessie J. Andersen, High School, Lead, 8. Dak 

Margaret Rosso, High School, Black Diamond, Wash. 


Honorable Mention 


Irene Malone, Virden High School, Duncan, Ariz. 

Isobelle Chesser, Convent of the Good Shepherd, Denver. 
Colo. 

Edna Le Nora Ferguson, Convent of the Good Shepherd, Den- 
ver, Colo. 

Helen Lukits, St. Alphonsus School, Chicago, Il. 

Catherine Traple, St. Alphonsus School, Chicago, Ill 

Teresa Wastl, St. Alphonsus School, Chicago, Ill. 

Helen Novak, St. Procopius School, Chicago, Ill. 

Stephen P. Spotak, St. Procopius School, Chicago, Ill 

Lillian Cummer, High School, Melrose, Minn. 

Boniface Niehoff, High School, Melrose, Minn. 

Gladys Telschow, High School, Melrose, Minn. 

Leonard Staskopf, High School, Preston, Minn. 

George Ireland, High School, Tekamah, Nebr. 

lillian O'Bannon, High School, Albuquerque, N. Mex. 

Anna Skolnick, Hebrew Technical School for Girls, New 
York, N. Y¥. 

Frances Wagman, Hebrew Technical School for Girls, New 
York, N. Y. 

Elsie Ingram, St. Rose Industrial School, Portland, Oregon 

Vera Ramage, St. Rose Industrial School, Portland, Oregon 

Paul J. Kraft, St. Mary’s School, Scranton, Pa. 

Theodora Benson, Milwaukee Vocational School, Milwaukee. 
Wis. 

Carroll E. Hackett, State Normal School, Whitewater, Wis. 


100% Clubs 


Sister M. Immaculata, Convent of the Good Shepherd, Denver, 
Colo. 

Mrs. Onato L. Deane, High School, Milo, Maine 

Sister M, Devota, Good Counsel Academy, Mankato, Minn. 


Plate for the March 
O.G.A. Test 


From Milton’s “L’ Allegro” 
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Sister Mary of Perpetual Help, St. Rose Industrial School, 
Portland, Oregon 

Margaret Lowe, High School, Preston, Minn. 

Nannie C. Johnson, Union High School, Union, Mo 

Convent of the Good Shepherd, Omaha, Nebr 

High School, Black Diamond, Wash. 


Competent Ty pists 


Gold Pin 


Irma Thomas, High School, San Diego, Calif 
Helen Metz, Moser College, Chicago, Il 
Marion Ziegenfus, Moser College, Chicago, 11) 


Leona Roy, High School, Springfield, Ill. 

Edna Carison, High School, Central Falls, lowa 

Luther Graham, High School, Independence, Kans 

Clarice Spornitz, Denfeld High School, Duluth, Minn 

Ruth Reilly, Grand Island Business College, Grand Island, 
Nebr 


Jeanne 8. Hutton, Katherine Gibbs School, New York, N. Y 
Lola Waldman, Hebrew Technical School for Girls, New 
York, N. Y. 


Honorable Mention 


Vera Wagner, Our Lady of Good Counsel School, Cleveland, 
Ohio (116.5 net words, 3 errors) 

M. Moorhead, Bryant and Stratton College, Providence, R. 1. 
(105.4 net words, 5 errors) 

Eleanor Hardy, Detroit Commercial College, Detroit, Mich 
(104. net words, 5 errors) 

Dorothy Reuss, High School, Norfolk, Nebr. (98.7 net words, 
3 errors) 

Leola Uecker, High School, Norfolk, Nebr 
2 errors) 

Helen Urban, Detroit Commercial College, 
(91.0 net words, 3 errors) 

Elvira Cardarelli, Bryant and Stratton College, Providence, 
R. L. (89.7 net words, 5 errors) 

Herman Stritker, St. Alphonsus School, Chicago, Ill. (87.9 
net words, 2 errors) 

Victoria Rossi, Bryant and Stratton College, 
R. I. (85.0 net words, 5 errors) 

Ruth Osgood, Bryant and Stratton College, Providence, R. I 
(84.3 net words, 5 errors) 

Edward J. O'Leski, Detroit Commercial 
Mich. (83.9 net words, 5 errors) 

Iola Sipe, High School, Norfolk. Nebr 
5 errors) 

Mattie Walker, Bryant and Stratton 
R. I. (83.1 net words, 3 errors) 

Mary Turrisi, St. Anthony’s School, Chicago, Ill 
words, 5 errors) 

Ruth Bacon, Bryant and Stratton College, Providence, R. I 
(82.4 net words, 4 errors) 

Loretta Boyd, Bryant and Stratton College, Providence, RB. I. 
(81.8 net words, 5 errors) 

Mildred Wagner, Brown's Business College, Jacksonville, 11. 
(81.6 net words, 1 error) 

Dorothy Drowne, Bryant and Stratton College. Providence, 
R. I. (81.1 net words, 5 errors) 

Alli Jacobson, High School, Lead, 8. Dak 
4 errors) 

Gertrude Turk, Detroit Commercial College. Detroit, Mich. 
(80.8 net words, 2 errors) 

Agnes Kerr, Detroit Commercial 
(78.8 net words, 2 errors) 

George Herbert, Detroit Commercial College, Detroit, Mich. 
(78.8 net words, 5 errors) 

Gertrude Dwire, Bryant and Stratton College, Providence, 
R. I, (78.1 net words, 3 errors) 

Fiordora M. Mellquist, Washington High School, Sioux Falls, 
8. Dak. (78.0 net words, 4 errors) 

Marie Roberts, Brown's Business College, Jacksonville, Til. 
(77.9 net words, 2 errors) 

Margaret McIntosh, Detroit Commercial 
Mich. (77.8 net words, 4 errors) 

. High School, Lead. S. Dak 


(93.9 net words, 


Detroit, Mich 


Providence, 
College, Detroit, 
(83.6 net words, 
College, Providence, 


(82.5 net 


(80.9 net words, 


College, Detroit, Mich. 


College, Detroit, 


(77.0 net words, 


Hammerstevem, St. Alphonsus 
(76.4 net words, no errors) 
Florence Paschke, Detroit Commercial College, Detroit, Mich. 
(76.8 net words, 4 errors) 
Keith Daugherty, Union High School, Phoenix, Ariz 
net words, 2 errors) 


School, Chicago, Il! 


(76.0 
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Neomi Heydorf, High School, Arkansas City, Kans. (76.0 


High School, Norfolk, Nebr. (76.0 net 

Mabel Muller, High School, Norfolk, Nebr. (75.7 net words, 
5 errors) 

Hazel St. John, Bryant and Stratton College, Providence, 
R. I. (75.7 met words, 5 errors) 

Guy Roberts, Washington High School, Sioux Falls 
(75.6 net words, 3 errors) 

Marie Fishback, Detroit Commercial College, Detroit, Mich. 
(75.3 net words, 5 errors) 

Mildred McClellan, Bryant and Stratton College, Providence, 
R. I. (75.1 met words, 5 errors) 

Dorothy Powell, Stephens College, Columbia, Mo 
words, 4 errors) 

Violet Cote, Bryant and Stratton College, Providence, BR. I 
(74.5 net words, 5 errors) 

Mary W. Sullivan, Bryant and Stratton College, Providence 
R. I. (78.8 net words, 3 errors) 

Mary Barregarye, Sacred Heart Academy, Springfleld, I)! 
(73.6 net words, 3 errors) 

Mary Kons, Bryant and Stratton College, Providence, R. I 
(73.7 net words. 3 errors) 

Bieanor Bangs, High School, Deep River, Conn 
words, 2 errors) 

Joseph Skinner, High School, Deep River, Conn 
words, 2 errors) 
Helen M. Putnam. California College of Commerce, Long 
Beach, Calif. (73.5 net words, 4 errors) 
Ted Seldon, Detroit Commercial College, Detroit 
net words, 4 errors) 

Catharine Szott, Detroit Commercial College, Detroit, 
(73.5 net words, 5 errors) 

Martha Voigt, Detroit Commercial College. 
(73.4 net words, 3 errors) 

Ruth Lessem, Northern High School, Detroit, Mich 
net words, 5 errors) 

Anna Holzbaver, St 
net words, 5 errors) 

Ella Biewer, Detroit Commercial 
(73.1 met words, 2 errors) 

Charlies Messerschmidt, High 
(73.1 net words, 5 errors) 

Alice Delemarre, High School 
words, 3 errors) 

Margaret Frances Walsh, 
5 errors) 

Theola Peugeo, High School, Norfolk, Nebr 
5 errors) 

Jennie Nelson, Bryant and Stratton College, Providence, R. I 
(72.9 net words, 1 error ) 

Elizabeth McConnell, Sacred Heart Academy, Springfield, I!! 
(72.9 net words, 5 errors) 

Grace Fismer, Katherine Gibbs School, New York, N. Y¥ 
(72.7 net words, 4 errors) 

Inez Nell, High School, Lead, S. Dak. (72.7 net 
4 errors) 

Beatrice Pepper, Detroit Commercial College, Detroit 
(72.6 net words, 3 errors) 

Esther Anderson, High School, Deep River, Conn 
words, 3 errors) 

Margaret Slocum, Riverside-Brookfield Township High School, 
Riverside, Ill. (72.5 net words, 4 errors) 

Joseph Curtis, Bryant and Stratton College, Providence, R. I. 
(72.3 net words, 3 errors) 

Elizabeth E. Pilling, Bryant and Stratton College 
dence, BR. I. (72.3 net words, 3 errors 

Dorothy McKee, Milwaukee Vocational 
Wis. (72.3 net words, 5 errors) 

Emma Baro, St. Alphonsus School, Chicago, I!! 
words, 4 errors) 

Ida Mae Francois, High School, Phoenix, Ariz 
words, 3 errors) 

Marshall Pelton, High School, Deep River, Conn 
words, 4 errors) 

Helen Virginia Courter, Ferris 
Mich. (72.0 net words, 4 errors) 

laura M. Lentz, St. Patrick's 
(71.9 net words, 1 error) 

Mary Sipples, High School. Deep River, Conn 
(words, 3 errors) 

Mildred Arthur, High School, Lead, 8. Dak 
4 errors) 

Mary Funk, Detroit Commercial College, Detroit, Mich. (71.7 
net words, 4 errors) 

Frances Masters, Detroit Commercial College, Detroit 
(71.6 net words, 2 errors) 

Lois Goodwin, California College of Commerce, Long Beach, 
Calif. (71.5 net words, 3 errors) 

Vera Quirt, High School, Peshtigo, Wis 
4 errors) 

Paula Olavarria, Central 
(71.8 net words, 1 error) 
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(74.8 net 


(73.6 net 


(73.6 net 
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Detroit 


Joseph's School, Lancaster, Pa 
College Detroit, 
School, Deep River Conn 
Deep River, Conn. (73.0 net 
Boston, Mass 73. t rds, 
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School, Milwaukee, 
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mercial College, Detroit, Mich 
l, Deep River, Conn. (70.5 
Rochester, Minn 7 net 


‘Yommercial College, Detroit, Mich 


4 errors) (70.4 net words, 5 errors) 


School, Bonners Ferry, Idaho (70.9 Anna Tihanich, High 8S 


n errors) 


Detroit Commercial ( re. Detroit, Mildred Miller, Detroit ¢ 
4 errors) 70.3 net words, 4 errors) 
and Stratton College Providence, Helen Lukits, St Alp? 


0 errors) words, 5 errors) 


ilifornia College of Commerce, Long Estelle Tardie, Bryant 


words, 2 errors R. I. (70.1 net words, 


70.1 net words, 4 err 


‘ommercial College Detroit, Mich rion Gregory, High & 
errors) \ ls, 5 errors) 


Business Letters 


IV rong Charae 
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Social Qualities as Business Assets 
By Bess Wheeler Skelton 


Meadville, Pennsylvania 


N addition to the general business training 

supplied by commercial schools, there are 
various extra-curriculum qualities which have 
great influence in determining the ultimate 
success of the office worker—for instance, 
personality. Now, personality is a vague 
thing. The dictionary defines it as “that 
which distinguishes or characterizes a per- 
son.” I always think of it as a combination 
of qualities which attract the liking of people 
in general. There are, of course, personal- 
ities which repel instead of charm. 

Personality has two factors in common with 
greatness. Some are born with it, and they 
are those in whom it is developed most highly. 
Some achieve a measure of personality by 
thoughtfulness and effort, but I have yet to 
know of anyone who had personality thrust 
upon him. 

Personality does not depend upon good 
looks, though the two frequently occur to- 
gether; but I believe it has a rather close 
connection with plainness. One whose physi- 
cal appearance is continually the cause of 
favorable comment is likely to come to feel 
himself a little apart from ordinary mortals, 
while a very plain person, if he has any 
ambition, realizes that he must attract and 
hold attention by making himself unusually 
likeable and charming; and it has come to 
pass that through just such effort some of 
the strongest personalities the world has ever 
known have been developed. Take Napoleon, 
for example. Though we may not approve 
of his policies, it can hardly be denied that 
he made considerable impression on the 
world. And likewise the former emperor of 
Germany. It may not necessarily be a good 
impression, but at least it is an impression, 
and there is nothing vague nor indefinite, nor 
indecisive about it. 


Cultivate Low, Pleasant V oice 


In the struggle to acquire a pleasing per- 
sonality nothing is more helpful than a low, 
pleasant voice, which American women as a 
rule do not possess. It has been said, perhaps 
only to sooth our vanity—that our climate, 
particularly along the Atlantic coast, has a 
sort of roughening effect upon the throat, 
which results in harsh tones, while the milder 
climate of the British Isles produces an oppo- 
site reaction. In these days, however, a dis- 
tinct enunciation is sufficiently uncommon to 
be noticed anywhere, and with favor. This 


is particularly true over the telephone, where 
clearness of tone, rather than volume, is to 
be desired. Attention to these details of 
speech naturally involves some attendant care 
for the combinations in which we use our 
words, and the result tends toward a clear, 
correct manner of speaking which at once 
sets one apart from his fellow-workers. If 
our habits of dressing ourselves were as 
slovenly as our speech, there would be an 
immediate reform! 

Concentration on one’s own voice leads to 
the recognition of the voices of others over 
the telephone. When you can identify some 
of the most common patrons of your firm 
and call them by name as soon as their tones 
come over the wire, you will be surprised at 
the enthusiasm that is aroused at the compli 
ment. Shortly they will ask for you person- 
ally, and to be called for in such a way 
signifies that the world is taking notice of 
your value to your firm. 


Business by Telephone 


Many people believe that it is impossible 
to do any business over the telephone. Under 
some circumstances this is undoubtedly true; 
but now and then a business house lays stress 
on attention to its telephone calls, and people 
have come to value and appreciate and rely 
upon this unique service. All this boils down 
to nothing more complicated than clearness 
of speech, plus extraordinary courtesy. 

The exaggerated emphasis of the telephone 
operators is not required in general conversa- 
tion, because even if one word is lost, the 
context of the sentence will give your mean- 
ing, while the operator must understand every 
word. A clerk who would never think of 
shutting the office door in the face of a 
quarter-of-five caller, will give a short answer 
and hang up on a quarter-of-five ‘phone in- 
quiry, and sometimes the chief will do the 
same thing. It may be thoughtlessness rather 
than deliberate rudeness, but it turns away 
business just the same. On the other hand, 
careful attention to all details of telephone 
work mark one as unusual to the world out- 
side the office as well as to those on your 
own end of the line, where such notice is one 
of the items that lead to advancement. 


Show Initiative 


Ability to distinguish one’s shortcomings and 
effort to overcome them prove possession of 
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another quality almost indispensable to ad- 
vancement—initiative. Since self-starters first 
appeared on the market they have practically 
become standard equipment on every car, and 
no ambitious person should need pushing 
along any more than any good car should 
need continual cranking. The average worker 
will always need general directions, but un- 
less he has the wit to see things without 
having them pointed out to him, his useful- 
ness will always be limited. As a clerk begins 
to accustom himself to the ins and outs of a 
new position he will notice little things he can 
do to save his employer time. If a letter 
refers to facts established in previous corre- 
spondence about which there may be some 
doubt, it is well to attach the earlier letter 
so that reference is easy. 

If someone sends in an inquiry which you 
can answer from your acquaintance with 
facts, a letter written in the style used by 
your employer, whose favorite phrases you 
come to know early, will save his time and 
prove your alertness and value. It can be 
left with the others for signature. Pertinent 
articles in trade journals may be marked for 
attention, and left where they will be seen, 
but all such things and hundreds of others 


which will occur to any wide-awake worker, 


must be done unobtrusively. If you do not 
see these opportunities without conscious 
effort, I know of no better way of locating 
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them than to list as closely as possible all th: 
things your chief does during the day, and 
then check off all those which you might have 
done for him, and do them yourself next day. 


Shoulder Details for Your Chief 


Emergencies are likely to arise at any time. 
When something important comes up during 
the absence of the chief, if there is no one to 
consult, do what you think he would do, and 
then locate him as soon as you can, avoiding 
the appearance of hurry or confusion. If you 
made the wrong decision, it may be possible 
to stop things before much trouble has come 
from it. If you did the right thing, your 
judgment will come in for merited praise 
Tactfulness will be necessary. Indeed, tact- 
fulness is essential to real success, a lubri- 
cant that all of us must have. If your em- 
ployer fails to show up for an important 
engagement, don’t say, “You forgot that Mr 
Franklin had an appointment at two-thirty.” 
Assume, when you can, that he knew all 
about it, but misunderstood the hour, or the 
day. Make yourself responsible for as many 
small! details as you can, and before long you 
will be feeling personally concerned in the 
interests of your firm. This feeling of per- 
sonal association brings with it a sense of 
loyalty, and with loyalty come the beginnings 
of permanency. 


a 


TYPE THIS TO MUSIC! 


Spa, spi, spo, spell! 
Spell these words, and spell them well: 
; Chyme, synonymous, virility, 
Time, unanimous, scurrility, 
Rhyme, analogous, tranquility, 
Asparagus, compel, foretell -- 
Spa, spi, spo, spell! 


Spa, spi, spo, spell! 

Spell these words, and spell them well: 
Deceiver, lexicon, precision, 
Retriever, hexagon, elysian, 
Cleaver, on gon, abscission, 


Brazier, ¢ 


azier, 


caramel -- 


Spa, spi, spo, spell! 


Spa, spi, spo, spell! 

Spell these words, and spell them well: 
Irresistibility, pique, 
Indispensability, leek, 
Valetudinarian, squeak, 

Whether, leather, neither, yell -- 
Spa, spi, spo, spell! 


—Anonymous. 
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What Causes An Earthquake 


From a National Geographic “News Bulletin” 
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Who Wants an Index to Volume XX VIII? 


SUPPLEMENTARY pamphiets containing a classified index of the present volume of this 
magazine will be ready about June 15. There is no charge made for these indexes, but 
requests must be In early to insure your receiving a copy. Only 500 coples are to be 
printed unless you ask for more. 

De You Want One? 
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Our Annual Roll of Honor 


100% Subscription Clubs—Season 1925-20 


Arkansas 


Sister M. Louis, St. Scholastica’s Academy, Fort Smith 
Clarice Hoag, High School, Paragould 


California 


Olah Crisap, Pacific Union College, Angwin 

Wallace H. Miller, Barstow Union High School, Barstow 

Russell H. Richards, Union High School, Brawley 

Sisters of St. Joseph, Nazareth Academy, Bureka 

Margaret E. Wieben, Union High School, Grossmont 

Madge Hoffman, University High School, Oakland 

Maude V. Boilce, Belmont High School, Los Angeles 

Mrs. Maidie G. Thompson, Glenn County High School, 
Willows 

Elsie M. Kain, Union High School, Winters 


Canada 


Sister Mary Emma, Convent of the Presentation of Mary, 
St. Cesaire, Quebec 


Connecticut 
Donallan, Lyman Hall High School, Wallingford 


District of Columbia 


Mary Clary, Washington Business High School 


Florida 


Edna CampbeM, Duval High School, Jacksonville 
Bell Iles, Twentieth Century Business College, West Palm 
Beach 


Margaret 


Washington 


Georgia 
Ward, Rome High School, Rome 


Idaho 


Thomas N. Hardy, High School, Downey 
Genevieve Metlen, Mullan High School, Mullan 


Illinois 


Helen, St. Anthony’s School, Atkinson 
Domitia, Blessed Agnes Commercial High School, 


B. D. 


Sister M 

Sister M 
Chicago 

Verna M. Beck, High School, Chrisman 

Mary H. Barton, Community High School, Crossville 

Grace E. Davis, High School, Edwardsville 

G. O. Brummet, Community High School, Minier 


Indiana 
Sherfey, Bremen High School, Bremen 


Iowa 
Myra B. Dungan, Chariton Business College, Chariton 
Hazel Lowry, High School, Manson 
N. Birss Curtis, High School, Shenandoah 
Sister Mary Margaret Anne, Our Lady of Victory Academy, 
Waterloo 


Kansas 


Elizabeth B. Patton, Minneapolis High School, Minneapolis 
Leonard W. Thompson, Rural High School, Otis 


Kentucky 


Onie Hill, Mayo College, Paintsville 


Maine 


Mrs. Hazel BR. Whitmore, Fay High School, Dexter 


Massachusetts 


M. Esther Curley, High School, Sharon 
Rose E. McIntire, Murdock High School, Winchendon 


Michigan 


Thorpe, Northern High Schoo! 


Lillian Gwin and Janet 
Detroit 

Anne Sima, Central High School, Kalamazoo 

Gertrude Ollila, High School, Lakeview 

Marie Jeppesen, Lyons High School, Lyons 

Floyd Johnston, High School, Rockford 

Mary McIntyre, High School, St. Clair 


Minnesota 
Edith M. Johnson, High School, Breckenridge 
Myrtle O. Larson, Minnesota College, Minneapolis 
Missouri 
Venable, Brookfield High School, Brookfield 


Isabelle, Redemptorist High School, Kansas City 
Peter’s School, Jefferson City 


Nebraska 


Ellen Anderson, Ord High School, Ord 


Miss N. A 
Sister M 
Sister M. Cleophia, St 


New Hampshire 


Sister M. Gregory, Mt. St. Mary Seminary, Hooksett 


New Mexico 


Mrs. Grace E. Richardson, High School, Deming 
Sister M. Gerarda, Sacred Heart High School, Gallup 


New York 


Mrs. Edith Squires, Packard Commercial School, New York 
Kathryn Sullivan, Sidney High School, Sidney 


North Dakota 


Helen McConnell, High School, Cando 
Mrs. Ruth M. Paulsen, North Dakota Agricultural College 


Fargo 
Ohio 


Harry E. Aseltine, West Commerce High, School, Cleveland 
May Freligh, Y. M. C. A. Commercial School, Cleveland 
Sister Mary Expedita, St. Joseph Orphan Home, Dayton 
Ethel Mehrling, High School, Montpelier 

Dorothy Minnich, Memmorial H’gh School, St. Mary's 

E. F. Sharp, Sandusky Business College, Sandusky 


Oregon 


H. L. Martin, Private Teacher, Garibaldi 


Pennsylvania 


Florence Donahey, High School, Aspinwall 

Beatrice C. Krapf, High School, Frackville 

Clara E. Hoffman, Messiah Bible College, Grantham 
Sarah B. Seal, Dunbar Township High School, Leisenring 
Ruth Zercher, North York School, York 


Philippine Islands 


Isaac Ecetay, Gregg Private Commercial School, Cebu 


South Carolina 
Sister Mary Jane Frances, St. Joseph Academy, Sumter 


South Dakota 


Mildred Wilson, High School, Langford 
Mrs. Laura E. Tunell, High School, Mobridge 


(The present season's Roll will be concluded next month.] 
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Leading Cities of the United States--]l] 
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Ironwood, Mich. 
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Jackson, Miss. 


Jacksonville, Fla. r S 
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Jacksonville, Ill. —S 


Jamestown, N. Y¥ —s-— 
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Jefferson City, Mo, ——* - 


Jeffersonville, Ind. — 


Jersey City, N. J. ——~-+~. O-—> 


Janesville, Wis. 


Johnstown, N. Y. ‘\—<> 
Johnstown, Pa. =< > aa” 
Joliet, Tl. Qe 
Joplin, Mo. 

—<s Qe 
Kalamazoo, Mich. jr 


Kankakee, III. ~<—— 
Kansos City, Kans. \—>~ “ —, 
Kansas City, Mo. ra 
Kenosha, Wis. ee 
Keokuk, lowa M 
Key West, Fla. a 
Kingston, N. Y. —s~ z 
—_ 27s 


Knoxville, Tenn. 


Kokomo, Ind. 


LaCrosse, Wis. 


Lafayette, Ind. 





Lancaster, Pa. 

Lansing, Mich. 
Lansingburg, N. Y. 
Laporte, Ind. 


—2e—~ 2— Laramie, Wyo. 


Laredo, Tex 
LaSalle, Ii. 
Lawrence, Kans. 


Lawrence, Mass. 
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Leavenworth, Kans 
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Lewiston, Me. 

Lexington, Ky. 
Lima, Ohio 


Lincoln, Nebr. 


Little Falls, N. Y 


Little Rock, Ark 
Lockport, N. Y 


Logansport, Ind 


Leng Beach, Calif 


Lorain, Ohio 


Los Angeles, Calif 


Louisville, Ky. 
Lowell, Mass. 
Ludington, Mich. 
Lynchburg, Va. 


Lynn, Mass. 


Macon, Ga. 


Madison, Wis. 


Mahanoy City, Pe 


Malden, Mass. 


Manchester, N. H 


Manistee, Mich. 
Manitowoc, Wis. 
Mankato, Minn. 
Mansfield, Ohio 
Marietta, Ohio 
Marinette, Wis. 
Marion, Ind. 


Marion, Ohio 
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Marion, S. Car 
Marlboro, Mass 
Marquette, Mich 


Marshall, Tex 


Marshalltown, lowa 


Massillon, Ohio 
Mattoon, Ii! 
McAlester, Okla 
McKeesport, Pa 
Meadville, Pa 
Medford, Mass 
Melrose, Mass. 
Memphis, Tenn 
Menominee, Mich 
Menden, Conn 


Meridian, Miss 


Michigan ( ty. Ind 


Middletown, N. Y 


Millville, N.J 


Milwaukee, Wis 


Minneapolis, Minn 


Missoula, Mont 
Moberly, Mo 
Mobile, Ala 
Moline, Ill 
Montclair, N. J 
Montgomery, Ala 


Morristown, N. J 


Mount Vernon, N. ¥ 


Muncie, Ind 
Muscatine, lowa 
Muskegon, Mich. 


Muskogee, Okla. 


Nanticoke, Pa. 
Nashua, N. H. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
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Leading Cities offthe United States--JV 
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New Bedford, Mass. ‘C -— 


Newbern, N. Car. 
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Newburgh, N. Y. 
Newburyport, Mass. 
Newcastle, Del. 
Newcastle, Pa. 

New Haven, Conn. 
New London, Conn. 
New Orleans, La, 
Newport, Ky. 
Newport, R. I. 
Newport News, Va. 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Newton, Mass. 

New York City, N. Y. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Nome, Alaska 
Norfolk, Va. 

North Adams, Mass. 
Northamptan, Mass. 
Norristown, Pa. 
Norwich, Conn. 


North Yakima, Wash. 


Oakland, Calif. 


Ogden, Utah 
Ogdensburg, N. Y. 


Oil City, Pa. 


Omaha, Nebr. 
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Orange, N. J. 
Oshkosh, Wis. 
Oswego, N. Y. 
Oskaloosa, Iowa 
Ottawa, DL 
Ottumwa, Iowa 
Owensboro, Ky. 
Owosso, Mich. 


Paducah, Ky. 


Paris, Tex. 


Parkersburg, W. Va. 


Parsons, Kans. 
Pasadena, Calif. 
Passaic, N. J. 
Paterson, N. J. 
Pawtucket, R. I. 
Peekskill, N. Y. 
Pensacola, Fila. 


Peoria, Ill. 


Perth Amboy, N. J. = 


Peru, Ind. 
Petersburg, Va. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Phillipsburg, N. J. 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
Pine Bluff, Ark. 
Piqua, Ohio 
Pittsburg, Kans. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
Pittston, Pa. 
Plainfield, N. J. 
Plymouth, Pa. 
Pocatello, Idaho 
Port Huron, Mich. 
Portland, Me. 


Portland, Ore. 
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Portsmouth, N. H 
Portsmouth, Ohio 
Portsmouth, Va. 
Pottstown, Pa. 
Pottsville, Pa. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Prescott, Ariz. 
Providence, R. I. 
Pueblo, Colo. 


Quincey, Tl. 


Quincy, Mass. 


Racine, Wis. 


Raleigh, N. Car. 
Reading, Pa. 


7" —*_o _ Redlands, Calif. 
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Red Wing, Minn. 
Reno, Nev. 
Richmond, Ind. 
Richmond, Va. 
Riverside, Calif. 
Roanoke, Va. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Rockford, Il. 
Rock Island, Ill. 
Rockland, Me. 
Rome, Ga. 
Rome, N. Y. 


Ratland, Vt. 


Sacramento, Calif. 
Saginaw, Mich. 
Salem, Mass. 

Salem, Ore. 

Salt Lake City, Utah 


San Angelo, Tex. 


San Antonio, Tex. 


(This series, begun in the April Gregg Writer, will be concluded next month) 
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Shorthand for Personal Use 


Columbia University Professor “Greggs It” While Commuting 


ORE and more the value of shorthand 
as a time-saver in academic pursuits, 
in business, and in the arts, is becom- 

ing appreciated. On every hand we hear of 
physicians, lawyers, and artists studying it. 

Professor J. J. Morgan of the Department 
»f Chemical Engineering, Columbia Univer- 
makes a 


sity, 


indication of the 
reproduce a page 
written in the 


cross-word puzzles, As an 
progress he has made, we 
of his notes—an actual page, 

preparation of his book. 
Professor Morgan is conducting a home- 
study course for gas engineers who are em- 
ployed in the gas plants. Since, up to date, 
there has been 





unique use of 
his knowledge 
f the winged 
irt. Going and 
ming from 
is home in 
Maplewood, 


2) 


New Jersey—a ‘ J 
; ¢ 


journey of about 
an hour and a 
half each way- 
he utilizes the 
time on the 
trains in writ- 
ing his new 
book on ““Manu- 
factured Gas.” 
And he does it 
in shorthand 
Professor 
Morgan admits 
that he had al- 
ways wanted to 
know how to 
write shorthand, 
realizing the 
time it would 
save him in his 
writing and re- 
searches, yet he 
had never felt 
that he could 
give the time to 
it. But about a 
year ago, when 
his daughter 
started studying 
shorthand in the 
South Orange 
High School, 
he became sud- 
denly interested 
and began to 
study it on the 


pad 





: Pea ) 
Se yy CHaAL. SoS 


‘Monae a 
7 S then that he be- 


no suitable text 
for the course, 
last March he 
commenced the 
preparation of 

text. It was 


gan the actual 
use of his short- 
hand knowledge 
He writes his 
copy in short- 
hand—pages 
such as the one 
reproduced 
and instead of 
dictating them, 
hands the pages 
to his secre- 
tary, Miss May 
Maple, also a 
writer of our 
system, who 
transcribes the 
After this 
copy has been 
passed upon by 
a committee 
representing the 
American Gas 
Association, 
Miss Maple 
types it again 
on large sheets, 
upon which the 
necessary illus- 
trations are 
pasted in the 
spaces that have 
been left for 
them. Then this 
sheet is repro- 
duced upon a 
zinc plate for 
printing. 


notes 








train while his 
friends were 
working out 


Professor Morgan's Notes 


Professor 
Morgan’s course 
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in gas engineering was begun in 1925 and at 
present there are over seven hundred engineers 
from many parts of the world enrolled in it. 
He expects to have his text completed by 
August of this year. He is outspoken in his 
appreciation of the value of shorthand to the 
scientific or professional man. 
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There is no longer any doubt that shorthand 
is rapidly taking its place not only as a utili- 
tarian art for secretaries and stenographers, 
but as a supplementary accomplishment for 
busy men and women in all walks of life, t 
whom the conservation of time is an impor- 
tant consideration. 


— 


Your Servant or Your Master? 


From a Northwestern University Bulletin 
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Becoming a Shorthand Reporter 


General Qualifications 


NE of our most appre- 

ciated elements of 

service is the prompt 
delivery of transcript. To 
me service in shorthand re- 
porting is a good deal like 
the service in merchandising 
a product. Merchandise has 
greater value when it is clean 
and new, there is more pleas- 
ure in handling it, and the 
customer is better satisfied. 


Prompt Service 


In connection with prompt 
delivery of transcripts prom- 
ises of delivery are freely 
made and often broken. I 
may have lost a great deal 
of money in my experience 


With the article which will ap- 
pear in our neat issue, the series, 
“Becoming a Shorthand Re- 
porter,” will be concluded lf 
the readers who have been inter- 
ested in these articles will be 
good enough to review what has 
been presented up to this time 
they will read the final article 
with greater appreciation and 
understanding. Perhaps “re- 
view” does not bring to mind 
pleasant memories, but this series 
has been presented as the best 
text on the requirements and op- 
portunities of shorthand report- 
ing. The need for the presenta- 
tion of this material has existed 


for years, and the fondest hope 


of the editor of this department 
is that what has been presented 
will challenge the interest of 
other reporters to compile and 
present a better treatment of this 
subject for the benefit of those 
who have the earnestness and the 
ability to become competent and 
creditable members of the short- 
hand reporting profession. 


cies. The fact that we make 
sO many transcripts quickly, 
in an emergency, should and 
does enter into the charge 
we make for our service. 
The pressing needs for the 
delivery of our product make 
social engagements uncer - 
tain, require night work and 
holiday work. Those who 
are looking for a job where 
the profits are large and the 
work is light ought not to 
spend any time on reporting 
unless they get some special 
thrill of satisfaction from 
getting into a_ particularly 
difficult situation and finding 
a way out. 


Permanence 





by keeping promises, but I 

believe a promise in the re- 

porting business is just as 

sacred as in any other business. If once in 
five hundred times I cannot keep my promise, 
an explanation is made that is abundantly 
satisfactory, but in such a case something has 
taken place which obviously changes the con- 
ditions and prevents the fulfilment of a 
promise earlier made. Promises are often 
made indifferently and with no thought of 
being kept. This evil is far too prevalent and 
reflects on every shorthand reporter. Some- 
where there ought to be a school that would 
teach the sacredness of a promise. Reporters 
who are interested in advancing the standards 
of the profession keep their promises. 

The demands of the service require promises 
to be made which are difficult to keep. An 
unexpected need may arise for the transcript 
in a particular case or for the transcript of 
a meeting or hearing. These unexpected needs 
arise so frequently that sometimes I think 
shorthand reporting is a business of emergen- 


—Editor. 

No one should undertake 

to prepare himself for re- 

porting who does not expect to devote himself 
to shorthand reporting for a considerable 
length of time. Adequate preparation takes 
too long and too much energy to be cast aside 
for something else. In addition to that, it 
leaves a scar upon this delicate structure that 
earnest and devoted men and women are try- 
ing to build and beautify; namely, the short- 
hand reporting profession. So far as possible 
a shorthand reporter should spend plenty of 
time in making his selection, and once it is 
made he should pursue his course with an 
earnestness and devotion that will command 
the respect of all whom he serves. Inasmuch 
as adequate preparation for reporting requires 
an enormous amount of energy and a long 
period of training, it is folly for any one to 
assert that a person with the ability to write 
one hundred words a minute accurately can 
prepare himself for court reporting in six 
months. Such an assertion, viewed in the 
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A Police-Court Case 


(Continued from the April issue 
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(To be concluded next month) 
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most favorable light, indicates a lack of under- 
standing of the requirements of reporting. 
Anyone, even those without a knowledge of 
shorthand, can go into court and get a good 
deal of what is said, but getting a good deal 
of what is said does not make an accurate 
record. A person with a conscience who is 
charged with the solemn duty of making an 
accurate record of the proceedings, and who 
realizes that the disposition of the life, liberty 
1 property of others depends upon a true 
record, wants to prepare himself so adequately 
and so thoroughly that the performance of his 
luties is a matter of accomplishment rather 
han effort. 


Intelligence 


What profession requires more reserve of 
intelligence and understanding than the short 
hand reporting profession? No matter what 
subject is discussed, the shorthand reporter is 
supposed to comprehend everything that is said 
and to reproduce in clear typewriting not only 
the ideas expressed but also the exact wording 
used, including all technical terms and proper 
names. Further than that, a verbatim report 
of a speech, for instance, would not be accept- 
able. The reporter must correct the many 
little mistakes in English that creep into pub- 
lic extemporaneous speaking. Hence, he must 
have the ability to record accurately what is 
being said and, using an accurate record as a 
basis, supply the missing verbs, change the in- 
correct ones, rearrange the clauses, omit many 
ands and buts—making new sentences—use 
proper paragraphing and correct obvious mis- 
statements that are constantly made in ex- 
temporaneous speech and, thus, codperating 
with the speaker, make a transcript that is a 
credit and a compliment to the speaker. 

Shorthand interpreting is really a_ better 
term for the work a shorthand reporter does 
in making a transcript of a speech, and when 
I use the word “interpreting” it is not an alibi 
for the inability to make a correct transcript. 
The shorthand reporting of speeches is a 
highly intelligent service; by no means a 
mechanical operation or one that can be per- 
formed by any one excepting the person who 
heard what was said and has the ability to 
preserve the atmosphere as well as the record, 
the exact wording. There ought to be a law 
passed to prevent inexperienced and incom- 
petent reporters from undertaking to report 
speechs and conventions. The ability to re- 
port conventions is a fine art that few people 
have the ability to understand or appreciate. 


Personality 


Inasmuch as the shorthand reporter by the 
nature of his work is conspicuous (he must 
be in a position to hear), what is more pleas- 
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ing and satisfactory to a client, whether he be 
lawyer or business man, than to have a re- 
porter who is dignified in the performance of 
his duties, who is pleasing to come in contact 
with, who through his personal appearance is 
in harmony with his surroundings, who is 
tactful and diplomatic when the occasion pre- 
sents itself, and who is courteous under all 
circumstances? The reporter’s hands should 
be well kept, because they are on constant 
display. They are very much like the show 
window to a merchant. They reflect some- 
thing of the character of the reporter and his 
work. 

The all-around personal appearance of the 
reporter should be acceptable. Further, he 
should have the ability to converse intelli 
gently on the subject under consideration, and 
he should courteously and obligingly render 
any reasonable special service required. Per 
sonality constitutes all the qualities a man 
possesses, good and bad; personality in re 
porting constitutes all of the personal attri- 
butes and all of the respective abilities he 
possesses as a writer. The personality of the 
shorthand reporter includes all the elements 
which enter into the successful conduct of a 
reporting business, as we have tried to picture 
them in this series of articles, and as a con- 
sequence it behooves every reporter to develop 
a positive, attractive personality 


(To be concluded next month) 


A Police-Court Case 


(Continued from the April Grega Writer) 


O Half an hour? A Twenty minutes or so 

Q And it was at the Chicago Avenue Station that 
this doctor who examined you appeared? A Yes 

Q So that at the time you were examined by the 
doctor you were riding out in the open air for 
ilmost two hours, is that right? A About that time 

Q And can you tell us how far from the north 
urb your car was after the accident happened? 

A From the north curb? 

QO Yes. A It was toward the south. 

© About how far from the north curb? 

A Near the middle of the street. 

Q About how far would you say from the south 
curb, where the right side of your car was facing 
east? 

A It 
feet 

Q Eighteen or twenty feet? A Yes. 

© That was after the accident? 

A No, it happened right there. 

Q When the collision occurred you say you were 
about eighteen or twenty feet from the south curb? 

A Yes, sir. (Continued on page 464) 


was somewhere around eighteen or twenty 
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Q Did you 
car over? 

A No. The only thing I noticed was that they 
pulled the cars apart. I do not know who did it. 

© Did you notice where your car was when you 
went away in the patrol wagon? 


notice the police officers move your 


A Just where it was. 
© In the same 
A You can see 
the right-hand 
(indicating). 
QO When did you notice that you 
or twenty feet from the 
accident ? 


place? 

the marks where it scraped from 
wheel over to thig little place there 
about 
curb, at 


were 
eighteen south 
the time of the 

A When I 


() 


rot out of the car 


yu were unconscious, weren't you? 


\ 
A I was unconscious while I was sitting in the 
ar 


seat 1 dazed when I got out 


Mr. O1 rhat is all 


Louis Agassiz 


Born 1807 


And he wandered away and 
away 
With Nature, the dear old 
nurse, 
sang to him night and 
day 
The rhymes of the «uni- 
verse. 


A Shorthand Portrait 
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Designed by 
Presentation of Mary School, St 


May, 1926 


James Saw 
called as a witness on behalf of the defendant, being 
first duly sworn, was examined and testified as 
follows: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION 

By Mr. Saner 

A James Shaw. 
A Ink salesman. 

this Sunday morning with 


What is your name? 
What is your business 
Were you in the car 
Miller? A Yes 
Will you tell what occurred? 

A We were ge g east on the south 
street, a little ove the center line of the street, 
the peak of the street, as I would say, and this car 
l ross the front and I went clear 


? 


side of the 


suddenly swerve xu 
ut of the car 

O Now before 1 got out of the car just tell 
what happened there? 
When I was thrown forward I sprained my 


nkle ] ntinued neat month) 


And whenever the day seemed 
long, 
Or his heart began to fail 
She would sing a most won- 
derful song, 
Or tell a 
tale. 


more marvelous 


By 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 


Xe 


Eva Lavoie 


Hyacinth, Quebec 


hei 


What 


care. However, there are many words in 
which you are perfectly safe in omitting the 
h, such as hope, happy, him, help, and many 
others of frequent occurrence. 
cos 

How can I distinguish between ical and tical? 

We fear that you do not have a clear im- 
pression of the second suffix. It is not tical, 
but rather atical, etical, itical, otical, etc. You 
should not overlook the fact that a vowel 
precedes the ¢, also that the accent in the word 


The; 


(Concluded fr 


Ask Us 


mm page 428) 


falls on the f¢, 
political, etc. 


as in systematical, phonetical, 


cw 


In the words jail and cash why is the circle not 
outside the angle? 

Because there is no angle between j and /, 
and k and sh. The excessive curvature at the 
beginning of / and at the end of & eliminates 
the angle. This suggestion may help you: a 
circle between &, g, r, | and a straight line is 
always written with the movement of the curve. 
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(Concluded from page 422) 
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Statement of Ownership, Management,Circulation,&c. 


Require d by the Act of Congre SS of August 24, 1924 


of The Gregg Writer, published monthly at New 
York, N. Y., for April 1, 1926. 
State of New York, { 


ss.: 


County of New rk, ' 


Before me, a notary public in and for the State 
und county aforesaid, personally appeared Louis A 
Leslie, who, having been duly 
law, deposes and says that he is the business manager 
of The Gregg Writer, and that the following is, t 
the best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement 
of the ownership, management (and if a daily paper, 
the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication for 
the date shown in the above caption, required by the 
Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 411, 
Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on. the reverse 
f this form, to wit: 

1, That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers are: 
Publisher, The Gregg Publishing Company, 20 West 
47 Street, New York, N. Y.; Editor, John Robert 
Gregg, 20 West 47 Street, New York, N. Y.; Manag- 
ing Editor, Charles Lee Swem, 16 West 47 Street, 
New York, N. Y.; Business Manager, Louis A. 
Leslie, 16 West 47 Street, New York, N. Y. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation, 
its name and address must be stated and also imme- 
liately thereunder the names and addresses of stock- 
holders owning or holding ome per cent or more of 
total amount of stock. If not owned by a corpora- 
tion, the names and addresses of the individual own- 
ers must be given. If owned by a firm, company, or 
other unincorporated concern, its name and address, 
as well as those of each individual member, must be 
given.) The Gregg Publishing Company, 20 West 
47 Street, New York, N. Y.; John Robert Gregg, 
President, 20 West 47 Street, New York, N. Y.; 
Maida Gregg, Vice-President, 20 West 47 Street, 
New York, N. Y.; Rupert P. SoRelle, Vice-President, 


sworn according t 


( 
Avenue, Chicago, II! 


six months prec 


West 47 Street, New York, N. Y.; W. F. Nenne 
n, Secretary-Treasurer, 623 South Wabash Avenue 
‘hicago, Ill.; Edmund rege, 23 South W 


That the knowr 
security holder 
re of total 
ties are: (if 
That the tw 
s of the owners 
if any, contair 
security hold i 
the company but : , uses wi 
Ider or security holder appears up 
ny tru * or in any 
person or 
acting, 1s giver 
he certain statemer 
full knowledge and belief as 
es and conditions under which st 
irity holders who do not appear 
ympany as trustees, hold stock 
other than that of a b 
© reason to bh 
ition, or corporat 
di indirect in the said stux 
securities than as so stated by him 
That the average number of copi f 
nis publication sold or distributed, throu 
s or otherwise, to paid subscribers d 
ling the date shown ab 
(This information is required from dail 
yr ly ) 
Louis A. Lesuie 
Business Manager 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 30th day 
f March, 1926. 
[sear] F 


(My commission expires March 


STERBENZ 


1926.) 
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